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( D THE == ol ee WOMEN G 
G 


a new novel by 


ERIC LINKLATER 


Publication on Monday July 4 348 pages 7s. 6d. 
(S=—_ 


THE ALMOND TREE  anovel by ROBERT LIDDELL 


‘A clever novel showing very skilfully slight shades of thought and feeling, 
and presenting a fragment of life and an approach to death with clarity and 
insight.’ The YORKSHIRE POST 7s. 6d. 


WATCH FOR THE MORNING 1y GERAINT GOODWIN 


‘Mr. Goodwin brings a whole town to life—an achievement scarcely done so 
perfectly since Thomas Hardy ceased writing novels. There are a noble 
breadth in this book and imaginative understanding—fine, profoundly 
realised people.’ The NEWS CHRONICLE 8s. 6d. 


YOU KNOW YOU CAN TRUST MEs,y CHARLES CURRAN 


The story of a politician. ‘Clamamus is a fiction; but if some of our political 
biographies were to be written without reserve, if a sarcastic, a sharp-witted 
intimate were allowed to print an absolutely frank account—of allthe jobbing, 
the lobbying, the bribing, the cozening, the malice which goes into the 
shaping of a “‘scurvy politician,” the result might contain muchof the material 
if it did not achieve the enormous vivacity of Mr. Curran’s novel.’ 

RONALD LEWIN 8s. 6d. 
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GARDENER’S NIGHTCAP abedside book by MURIEL STUART 


‘One of those rare books which delight over and over again. Captivating pages, 
gems of garden lore, philosophy and shrewd comment.’ My GARDEN 
Decorated by PHILIP GOUGH 8s. 64. 








Sa" 
Friday, July 8 


DRY GUILLOTINE », RENE BELBENOIT 


Fifteen years’ agony in Devil’s Island, four attempts to escape—then René 
(: ? Belbenoit won freedom by an epic journey through South American jungles. C 





A tale of death-in-life, of cruelty, perversion, murder; men driven mad, 
corrupt governors, hundreds dying yearly in the Dry Guillotine. Illustrated 


All prices are net : 12s ess 


JONATHAN CAPE Ce 
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Place the following items in order of preference by putting 1, 2, 3, 
etc., in the space provided: 
































‘SITUATION | __Jeutsine 

DANCING GOLF 

TENNIS [SQUASH a 
‘CLIMATE =| ~——«&YY SCENERY 
/BADMINTON | ~ | SWIMMING 
GYMNASIUM | SKITTLES 
rcOMFoRT | | SERVICE 

| CABARETS ~~ |_| TALKIES 
BOWLS CROQUET 





























Personally, our first three would be Cuisine,. Comfort and Service; but 
if we were you, we wouldn’t bother filling it in at all, because the terms 
at the Palace include everything, and as we are booking up pretty 
rapidly for July, August and September you will spend your time 
much better by writing for our brochure instead. 


The ftnest hotel on the, English Coast 


FALAUE 


HOTEL FORQUAY 


Everything is described and photographed in the beautiful Palace Brochure. 
Please write for a copy. 





Va 
we 20, MARYLAND STREET, LIVERPOOL—a trequent visitor fo this house 
R was the brilliant, unhappy “sage of Chelsea.”"—Thomas Carlyle. 
Notable, in mattets of smoking, is that other famous 
\ number—Player's No. 3. It1s a number with deli- 
nite associations ... the mellowness, the distinc- 
tive tlavour and aroma ot a finer quality cigarette, 
a PLAYER'S 
PLAYER'S 
No. 3 are B q 
a eg Be 
ne ee . 











OLIDAT LIST 









Phone; TORQUAY 2271 












HEN you come to think of it, to 
live in a house which really 
belongs to someone else is discon- 
certing to one’s self respect. Self 
assurance and security go hand in 


hand with real home ownership. 


Onn your onn home with the help of 


ABBEY 
ROAD 


LONDON’S LARGEST 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
Managing Director: Sir Harold Bellman 








The Abbey Road service is courteous and 
generous, speedy and efficient. Assets 
excced £50,000,000, 


ABBEY HOUSE : BAKER ST. » LONDON : N.W.1 
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50 TINS (plain only) 3/4 i 
3P50N. 





ORIENT LINE CRUISES 


FIRST CLASS ONLY - 
FIVE CRUISES BY ORCADES AND 


ORION 
TO NORWAY and the NORTHERN CAPITALS 
SAILING EVERY SATURDAY FROM JULY 9—AUGUST 6 


ONE CRUISE BY ORION TO 
THE EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN ON AUGUST 20 


FIRST & TOURIST CLASS 


ONE CRUISE BY ORFORD TO 
MONTE CARLO, NAPLES AND caring ON JULY 16 


lenh, 


Please write or cali or p 


ORIENT LINE 


Managers: Anderson, Green & Co., Ltd., 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C:3 
West End Offices : 14Cockspur St., S.W.1, & No. | Australia House,W.C.2 
Telephones : MAN 3456 WHI 6981 TEM 2258 or Agents 
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VOLUME THE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-FIRST, 


INDEX FROM JULY Ist TO DECEMBER 30th, 


TOPICS OF THE DAY 


BORTION: a Question of 

Diagnosis .. a .. 135 
—., a New Deal for .. 895 
After Supper f ae oo 105 
Air, Britain Takes to the .. ig 
Air Attack and Defence .. -. 292 
Aircraft and Belligerent Rights 224 
A.R.P., Programmes for .. ws a8 
Air Defence, the Urgency a 395 
Air Raid Protection ‘ 429 
Air Routes, Emergency 435 
Alaska, the Road to 4 1039 
America, Social meveny 5 in 137 
— her Migrants 398 
— What of? 553 
— her Emotions BP .- 


— the Unknown South .. 1042 
— Mr. a Helps the South 1084 
— and German my 


Anderson, Sir _ ‘his Plan 987 
Army, the, as a Career : 
ank and File 432 
II. Officers 475 
Army, the Home Defence. 593 
ISHOPS, Our .. 597-645-707 
Blind Eye, the << << a 
Bolshevism and the West .. 397 
Bombers, not Fighters 941 


Bombing, the Psychology of a 96 


Books and the Public 133 
— the Use of ae 505 
Bridegroom, the Happy . 230 
Browning, Joachim, Ralvini 477 

YANADA, Carrying on in - 706 

/ Cancer, the Future of - 1041 
Canton Express... ao re 
Capital Punishment or — 2 - 935 


Careers, Choice of : Journalism ae 9 
China, What War is Teaching 


7-53-97-136-192 
— If Hankow Falls wa o« Sue 


— After Hankow .. - 7Or 
— Aid for .. .-1079 
Chelsemes, the Appeal of. - +1044 
Church and Community : 
I. The Parson. . - -1040 
II. The Parish . . -1085 
III. The People +o BEES 
Churches, the, and the Crisis . 597 
Citizen, a Model «8159 


Civil Air Guard, the oe ow SaD 


Countryman, the New “8 epte 
Countrywoman, the Changing .. 436 
Cricket: More or Less .. os a8 
Criminal Justice Bill, the .. . 837 
CRISIS, the: Mr. Chamberlain 

and M. Daladier. . ; ~o 392 
— a Younger Point of View 474 
— the Price of Peace 548 
— a Prediction of the 551 
— a Footnote to the 601 
— As It Might Have Been Now . : 556 
— Facing the Facts as - §92 


— British Policy Now 
595- “i Lineal ieee -800- “er 

— “So As By Fir 
— the Vital oe . 
— Post-Munich Policy 
— the Next Steps .. - 796 
— Mr. Chamberlain’s Next Step 1034 
Croft, the Last ox 228 
Czechoslovakia, Lord Runciman 

and 188-252-255 
_ Manceuvres or Mobilisation 288-356 
— Nuremberg and Geneva 392-. = 
— Salute to Benes. 31 
— Dismemberment or Destruction , 


we ne 
- 756 


— her Frontiers 472 
— the, of Tomorrow 473 
— a Respite and After 504 
— Can She Live ? 646 
I ALADIER, M., and Mr. 
Chamberlain .. «+ 193 


Danubia, ee in - 327 
Death for a Penny . 845 
Defence Today F '549- 593- -640 
Democracy, Propaganda for 799 
Desert Aristocracy, a 

Disinfection, New Views on 


yDUCATION, the People’s .. 93 


- 844 
. 229 


4 Educating for — .- 1118 
Egypt, Farming in . F si G8 
Empire Migration .. << aa 
English-S peaking Nations, the |. 890 
Europe, Hopes and Fears of 324 
— the Fate of a oo ae 
Evian and Palestine i. a 
— Conference on Refugees 189 
Eye, the Blind - «« 33 
| eg the = +. 999 

Fighters, Not Bombers 894 
Finance and Hegemony .. -. 48 
Food and Defence. . 469 
France, Visit of the King and 

Queen to . 132-139 
— her Perplexities. . . 359 


PRICE ONE SHILLING OR 25 CENTS 
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F rence after Munich ve 56 
— the Outlook in .. v« 560 
— her Crisis «+ 934 
— What’s Wrong with - 937 
— and the Axis Powers .. ++ 990 
— her Population Problem . 1082 
Funeral at Sea ‘ . -1086 

“YERMANY : her Trade Offen- 
KN sive 
Germany and Czechoslovakia 
188-252-255 


— Maneeuvres or Mobilisation 288-356 


— Hitler’s Real Objective. . . 361 
— Nuremberg and Geneva . 392 
— her Next Move .. 428-467 
=e aoume and After «. §04 

We Can No Other” - 508 
—_ — What Hitler’s Victory Means. - 468 


— How She Sees It ea -« 472 


— Hitler’s Programme 507-552 
— the New Barbarism .. 836 
— her Bolshevik Economics - 1081 
— America and . - 1110 


German Trade and British Policy 10 
— State, Christian State and 95 
** German Discipline ” -. 399 
Gliding, the Value of au -- 998 
Greece: Censor’s Instructions .. 293 


I ARRIS, Frank, and Oscar Wilde 194 
Health Centres : Two oe 708 
Heinrich, Where Can He Go? .. 256 


Highlands and Islands, the 997 
Hitler’s Gospel and _—— 433 
Hitler over London 512 
Holiday-makers, the New.. 295 
Holidays with Pay 329 
Holland and the Nest War I1I3 
Horsey, Sea-Sodden 434 
Housing: an American Utopia 764 
Humanism, the caressed of 705 
Hungarian Vigil ~~ gaz 
| hiaeee Interrupted . 400 

. 898 


Je the World and the 
Jewish Refugee Tragedy, the §1 
Jewish Refugees a 92-189 


Journalist, a Good .. . 259 
7 ING and Queen, Visit of the, 
to France as a 132-139 
King, the, and his Camp .. ca ae 
AW, the Word of the .. én 2 
4 Law’s Delays, the . 140 
Lawyer, the Poor Man’s .. oo 108 
League, the, and its Supporters .. §2 
— Problems 8 .. 476 
Legal Cases of the Year .. 258 
Legion, Lost Endeavour of the 648 
London, Can We Scrap ? 804 
\ ACKAY, Mr. .. - 363 
p: Magnetic Variation 899 
Manoeuvres, Wise and Foolish 328 
Man-Power in War 360 
Maps, New, for Britain 843 
en, a Diversity of me 649 
Milk Prices, Keeping up .. 995 
Mind, the, and the Body .. 400 
Miner, the Perils of the 291 
Mister Watkinson .. a 709 
Music, Lost or 261 
Mystery Trip, the.. 197 
TATIONAL Service Plan, a 893 
pi National Training and 
National Service .. . 938 
National Training, the Nation’s 
Opportunity 987 
Nazi Censorship, “the, “Outside 
Germany H 
News, What Makes ? .. 100 
Niemidller, Dr., the Ordeal of .. 8 
Non-Aryan Nordics . ~- 289 
Norway the Contented . 332 
Nutrition and Poverty ..I1I4 


( CCUPATIONAL Centres, the 
Future of _. 331 
Official Secrets Act, M.P.’ s and the 4 


One Room .. 56 
Oversea Settlement Board, ‘the 223 
JALESTINE, Anarchy in 596 
Palestine, the Problem of 641 
Palestine, Deadlock in 797 
Parcere Subjectis 837 
Paroemiomania 227 


Patent Medicines and the Law 
555-599-647- — 

Peerage, a Prelude to 

Perrot, Francis : a Good Journalist po 

Photographers, the. . 

Pipers, the Thousand E 

Poetry, What is? .. ++ 942 


Pom-Pom the Truffle-Hound goo 
Post-War Great, the: 
Standards of Greatness.. - 847 
Is Hitler a Great Man ?.. 848 


The Greatness of Masaryk 


The Saviour of Turkey.. -. 850 
President Roosevelt -. 851 
Joseph Vissavionovitch Stalin .. 852 
Marshal Chiang Kai-shek 853 
Mahatma Gandhi 854 
Albert Einstein .. 855 
W. B. Yeats ‘ 856 
Poverty, Patterns of as a 
Power Politics, a Moral Basis @.. 
Press, the Owners of the .. .- IIIT 
— the Government and the 1116 
Prison, Wages in .. os BF 
Prisons, New, for Old - 228 
Public School Religion . 225 


Public, the, How it Thinks 
704-761-802-841 


i UESTIONS, Current. . 14-57 
Quid pro Quo .- 1087 
R ACE Prejudice . 289 
& Racial Proverbs H 227 
Railways, the, and the Roads 994 
— the Square Deal ae - 1035 
— the Case of the .. .1038 


Refugee Tragedy, the 51- ~189- 991- 


993-1078 

Road, the Seven Sins of the -- 196 
Runciman, Lord, the Mission of 

188-252-255 

Russia: the Red Parachute ce 939 

Russians, Those -III7 

‘CIENTIST or Classic ? . §13 

iN Scrap-book for 1938.. . - 1043 


Secrets, Official, M.P.s and ae 4 


Shaw, Mr., his Geneva . 330 
Sky-scraper. . . 102 
Siaves under the British Flag -. a 
Slums, From, to Where ?. - 362 
Social Servants 
. The Fostactie Officer .. §5 
IV. The J.E.O..: .. 260 
VI. The Hospital | Almoner . 296 
Spain, Children of. . «+ 195 
— General Franco’s Reply - ae 
— and Security .. 891 
Spanish Raiders and Nazi ‘Spies +. 940 
Students, the Foreign ‘ - 357 
Suicide, Modern .. 
— What She Means to e 
++ 39) 
conkel % for Mankind . 842 
nee, the . 102 
Things on Strike - 944 


What should we 
15-58-103-142 


Thirty, Under: 
Fight for ? 


Tongues, the Feast of 194 
Tortured Creatures, More 509 
Trade, the Cloud over 253 
Trade Union Policy 93 


3 
Trafalgar Square, Down-and- Out 98 
Tunis, Some Facts about . -1037 
Turkey, the Loan to ee as an 


*NCLE SAM’S Guides 226 
bias "waaay aac and the 
LL - 644 


Vanier, the View Across the.. 141 
Values of Life, the : 


I. Quasi Cursores P 763 
II. My Duty to My Neighbour bo 
Ill. My Political Duty . .: 840 


IV. Virtue of Contemplation a pe 
Vienna, With the Jews in .. 


Village College, the, and its Future hs 


Vive le Roi .. «s 30 
Voyage in the Dark - 437 
COMMONWEALTH AND 
FOREIGN 
Africa, Educating .. .. 806 
Australia, Health Insurance for .. 367 
Greek Dictatorship, the . . 231 
Historians and the Crisis .. «+ 402 
Hitler-Youth, the, and Hitler "1045 


Hungary, Enter 334 
Japan: Can She Stand the Strain? 1120 


Jugoslavia and the Crisis .. 558 
Kenya, Jewish a epiamicade in 514 
Malta To-day Py 263 
Poland, Evolution in - 478 
Polish General Election, the oo 147 
Portugal: a Successful Dictator .. 59 
Rumania, the Importance of .. 847 
Ruthenia and its Fate .. 650 
Ukraine, What Next in the? 1088 
Voortrekker Centenary, the .. 438 

298 


Wakamba, the, and their Cattle .. 


WRITERS CF ARTICLES 


NDRADE, Prof. E. N. da C., 855— 
Angell, Sir Norman, 800—Arm- 
strong, W., 15—Athill, Lawrence, 648. 


AERLEIN, Henry, 263 — Balfour, 
Michael, 704—Barker, Dr. Ernest, 
763-803-840-897—Barman, Christian, 
1083—Barry, Canon F. R., 600—Bell, 


354773 


1938. 


INCLUSIVE. 


E. M., 765—Benney, Mark, 98-138— 
Bernard, Jean-Jacques, 944—Bolton, 
J. R. Glorney, 256—Branston, Ursula, 
1084—Brierly, Dr. J. L., 224—Brogan, 
D. W., 226-553—Buxton, Anthony, 434 


ALPIN, G. H., 438—Carr, H. E., 
433-852—Cooke, Alistair, 142. 


D4Avpson, Lionel, 999—Davison, Sir 

Ronald, 137—Derry, T. K., 332- 
1118—Dessain, J. Jerome, 58—-Dugdale, 
Sr Edgar, 364—Durham, the Bishop 
ot, 95. 


AGAR, W. McG., 938—Edinger, 
George, 1042—Einzig, Paul, 10- 
1081—Ensor, R. C. K., 551-602. 


ILGATE, R. T. J., 844— Fleming, 
Peter, 853—Forster, E.M., 194— 
Fox, H. W., 1119—Frank, Waldo, 195— 
Freund, Richard, 854— Fries, Felix, 
1116—Fuller, Major-Gen. J. F. C., 
96-328-432-475. 


GG FBROVSKY DE SCHNEEUHR, Wsevolod 

102—Gerhardi, William, 942— 
Gillie, D. R., 359-554-762-937-1082— 
Gray, Temple, 12—Greene, Graham, 
13-139-437—Greene, Marc T., 1120— 
Greenwood, Powys, 471-508— 
Greig, Sir Robert, 365-—Grierson, 
John, 799—Guinness, Bryan, 197-709. 


ALWARD, Leslie, 845—Hamilton, 
Mary Agnes, 898—Hammond, 
J. L., so95—Hanley, James, 261— 


Harris, H. Wilson, 259—Harris, Sir 
John, 99—Hawkins, Desmond, 103— 
Hewitt - Myring, Philip, 333 - 900 — 
Hobhouse, Christopher, 474—Hodson, 
H. V., 223—Horder, Lord, 135-759— 
Horder, Mervyn, 650 — Horsley, 
Terence, 998—Housman, Laurence, 
297—Huxley, Michael, 895. 


[s™4n, John, 1114. 
ESSEL, R. G., 513—Joesten, Joachim, 
940—Johnson, Pamela Hansford, 
1043. 


AI-SHEK, Madame Chiang, 7-53-97- 
136-192—Kearsley, Oliver, 257— 


Kennedy, A. L., 848—Keyser, John A., 
478. be 
AMPE, G. W., 1040-1085-1115— 


Lawson, Jack, M.P., 291—Leslie, 
S. C., 704-761-802-841—Lias, Godfrey, 
327—Lloyd, Canon Roger, 331-842— 
Lytton, the Earl of, 760. 


ACAULAY, Rose, 227 — MacColl, 
René, 1113 — Macewen, Sir 
Alexander, 997— Macmillan, Harold, 


.P., 995 — Macpherson, Ian, 228 — 
Madge, Charles, 100o—Mann, Arthur, 9 
—Marzani, Carl, 511 — Monroe, 
Elizabeth, 1037 —Murray, Dr. Gilbert, 
11-330. 


JEUMANN, Peter, 398 - 510 - 764 — 

Neville - Smith, Esther, 436— 

Nicolson, Robert, 40c—Norwood, Sir 
Cyril, 893. 


Ornssy, Dr. Hilda, 473. 


ERHAM, Margery, 806 — Perkins, 

Frances, 644— Phelps, William 
Lyon, 477—Plant, Arnold, 994— 
Pope, V. A., 801—Purcell, W. E., 


1040-1085-I115. 


ATCLIFFE, S. K.,367—Rees, Goronwy, 


397-847—Ritchie, Mary, 706— 
Rose, W. J., 766. 
ALTER, Sir Arthur, M.P., 643— 
Schacher, Dr. Gerhard, 646— 


Scott, Cleland, 298-514—Scott, R. F., 
55-I01-260-296 — Seton-Watson, Dr. 
R. W., 507—Shahani, Ranjee G., 230— 
Simpson, Sir John Hope, 51—Singleton, 
Frank, 295 - 329 - $12 - 647 - 708 - 993 
—Sington, Derrick, 362—Sissermann, 
Nicholas, 1117—Sisson, Major H. A., 
395—Spaight, J. M., 894—Sparrow, 
John, 476—Spender, J. A., 52-83s— 
Spender, Michael, 843—Steed, Wick- 
ham, 849—Strong, L. A. G., 856— 
Struther, Jan, 196. 


ANGYE, Nigel, 191-292-435-941 — 
Tieze, Willi, 399—Tilsley, Frank, 
§56—Tolchard, Clifford, 56—Tomlin, 
E. W. F., 601—Toynbee, Arnold, 850 
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EAGH, Richard, 225—Verschoyle, 
Derek, 141. 


Ww? Evelyn, 54 — Wedgwood, Sir 

Ralph, 1038 — Whyte, Sir 
Frederick, 851—Williams-Ellis, Clough, 
804—Wilson, Sir Arnold, M.P., 703— 
Wollenberg, Erich, 939— Wood, HG, 
596—Woodward, E. L., 402—Woos- 
nam-Jones, W. E., 1087—Wrench, 
Sir Evelyn, 396-1039. 


"YONGE, Prof. C. M., 899. 


7, OSHCHENKO, Michael, 102. 


POETRY 


Ethical (Patrick Kavanagh) .. 109 

Experiment (C. S. Lewis). . .. 998 

In Exitu Israel (E. H. W. 
Meyerstein) . 896 


Ploughman (Patrick Kavanagh) : 445 
Public Library (Michael Roberts) 270 
Song (Frederic Prokosch). . 109 
Song for a Feast of Remembrance 


(Edwyn Bevan) . 943 


Spirits of Air ‘and Darkness 
(Michael Roberts) 857 
“To Anne Hathaway’s "Cottage, 


Shottery ” (Lord Gorell) 340 
= Worlds, the (Edgell Rick- 
ord) - 557 
Wassteo (William ‘Plomer) 857 
Word Dead, the, and the Music 
Mad (Stephen Spender) a<« 2 
PAGEANT 
England’s enemas Land at Milton 
Court Se 143 
OPERA AND BALLET 
Aida at Sadler’s Wells .. os 6§2 
Ballet, the: Aspiration and 
Frivolity .. = ae + 440 
Christmas Cheer i 68X22 
Don Pasquale Revived : F 60 
Faust at Covent Garden .. .. 604 
Lichine’s Protée .. os 508 
Russian Ballet at Covent Garden. 17 
Serf, the: How Notto Doit .. 711 
Verdi’s Don Carlos at Sadler’s 
Wells = me . 1000 
THE THEATRE 
Abbey Theatre Drama Festival .. 299 
Babes in the Wood at the Unity .. 901 
Can We Tell at the New .. | 
Dear Octopus at the Queen’s -. 479 
Flashing Stream, the, at the Lyric 403 
Geneva at Malvern. . o. 22 
Golden Boy at the St. James’ Bsc ee 
Malvern Festival, the ss -. 264 
On the Frontier at Cambridge .. 858 


She Too Was Young at Wyndham’s 335 

When We Are Married at St. 
Martin’s . on S52 

White Guard, ‘the, at the Pheenix .. 603 


PANTOMIME 


Babes in the Wood at Drury Lane. .1121 
Red Riding Hood at Covent Garden 1121 
Queen of Hearts at the Lyceum .. 1121 


e 
THE MUSIC HALL 
Old Iron, Old Wine =e -. 368 
THE CINEMA 
Alerte en Méditerranée at the 
Berkeley .. > a .. 858 
Amazing Dr. Clitterhouse at the 


Warner .. 945 
Battle of Broadway ‘at the Gaumont 299 
Birth of the Year at the Curzon ..1046 
Blockheads at the Empire .. -. 439 
Booloo at the Carlton . 335 
Breathless Moments at the Cameo 479 
Censor’s Certificate, the .. os ee 
Cinema, the Power of the. . 515 
Entrée des Artistes at the Curzon . “1046 
Five Faces at the Academy 335 
Fools for Scandal at the Gaumont.. 335 
Free to Live at the Regal .. 1000 
Gold is Where You Find It at the 

Odeon 2 
I moa the Waterfront at London 


Pavilion .. << ane 
Ignace at the Film Society... .. 1089 
Katia at the Academy .. a» 967 
Kidnapped at the Gaumont << SRR 
Lady Vanishes at the Empire .. 603 


Lenin in October at Film Society .. 901 
L’Homme du Four at the Berkeley.. 16 


Liszt Rhapsody at Studio One .. 264 
Little Tough Guy at Leicester 
Square 3 me -. 264 
Po versus Schmeling at the 
Cameo. es me no 
Mademoiselle. Ma Mére at exe 


Berkeley .. 
March of Time at Marble nek 
Pavilion .. 945 
Men Without Wings ‘at the ‘Carlton 858 
Old Iron at London Pavilion oe JOT 
Paris Honeymoon at the Plaza ..1046 
Prison sans Barreaux at the 
Academy 559 
Prison wiahot Bars at London 
Pavilion .. eS 
Professor, qe ! ‘at the Plaza oe 843 
Pygmalion at Leicester Square .. 603 
Rage of Paris, si at emeeae’ 


Square .. + 403 
Retrospect .. te es Tr32r 
Revivals os 308 
River, the, at the Berkeley... 60 


Room Service at the Odeon +! 1000 


St. Martin’s Lane at the Carlton.. 711 
Sheik, the, at the Carlton .. 

Son of the Sheik at Leicester Square 198 
Sixty Glorious Years at the Odeon 767 


Son of Mongolia at the Berkeley .. 299 . 


Spawn of the North at the Plaza .. 479 


Stranded in Paris at the Plaza .. 901 
There Goes My Heart at London 
Pavilion .. .. 807 
Thirteen, the, at the "Forum a. ae 
This Man is News at the Plaza .. 403 
Vivacious Lady at the Regal .. 479 
Yellow Fack at the Empire. . -. 104 
You and Me at the Carlton ee 
You Can’t Take It — You at 
the Gaumont.. 5 eee, 
MUSIC 
Callithumpian Concert, the os B07 
Egon Petri .. 1089 
Festiva Maxima Plena 1046 
Proms, the .. . Fr | 
Schubert’s Sonatas es +. 902 
Sibelius Festival, the és oo OF. 
Strauss’s New Opera’ .. .. 198 
Three Periods, the. . sa -. 945 
Verdi at Verona .. Bs oo ae 
ART 
Chinese Painter’s Views on Art .. 300 
German — pines os ee 
Goya as .. 199 
Guernica... ‘ i o« FER 
Humanist Painting wy. a+ SES 
Le Grand Siécle .. -. 946 
Scottish Contemporary Art . . 1090 
Scissors and Paste. . .. 808 
Standards . "404-440-480 
Still-Life, the Lesson of .. oe ae 
SCULPTURE 
Dora Gordine aim sie os 8 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE constitutional complications arising out of the 
questions raised by Mr. Duncan Sandys on Monday have 
developed so rapidly that an article on a later page dealing 
with this aspect of the controversy already needs to be supple- 
mented. The announcement by Mr. Sandys on Wednesday 
that as a Territorial officer he had received orders to appear 
before the military court of inquiry into the “ leakage ” raised 
a totally new issue. Since the whole question will have been 
debated in the House of Commons by the time these words 
appear it is only necessary here to emphasise certain salient 
features of the case. It is intolerable that a Member of 
Parliament should be threatened (the Attorney-General 
denies that there was any question of threats) under the 
Official Secrets Act. But once a leakage of confidential in- 
formation had been revealed it was the business of the Army 
Council to take the matter up, and the Council acted normally 
—indeed automatically—in instructing the G.O.C. Eastern 
Command to hold an enquiry. The Court of Enquiry 
acted stupidly (probably automatically again) in summoning 
Mr. Sandys as a witness—the enquiry, it must be emphasised, 
was not into his action but into the action of whoever supplied 
him with confidential information—but there is no need to 
read into the order he received a deliberate challenge to the 
authority of Parliament. But a situation has been created, 
whether through folly or intent, which makes it imperative 
for the authority of Parliament over the executive to be 
asserted beyond possibility of challenge. 


* * x * 


General Franco’s Progress 

General Franco continues his advance along the Mediter- 
ranean coast to Valencia; his next important objective is 
Sagunto. But his advance is slow and difficult, as the 
Republicans have erected strong defences and are resisting 
stubbornly. The insurgents maintain ‘their immense 
superiority in the air; Alicante has again been bombed, 


and it is clear that General Franco has no intention of giving 
up bombing civilians so long as he can do so with impunity. 
But the Government has at length been provoked into a 
threat that further attacks will be answered by reprisals. 
Since the Government expressed its reluctance to bomb 
Spanish towns, its threat has been interpreted to mean 
that the reprisals would be aimed at Italy. It is extremely 
doubtful if that was meant, though Italy has seized the 
opportunity of stating that she would answer such threats 
with guns. The most natural object of reprisals would be 
Majorca, the base for the Italian bombers; to strike there 
would be to strike where the responsibility is greatest. But 
the result might be serious international reactions, 
*x * *x * 


Non-Intervention 

By now indeed the fate of Spain does not depend on the 
progress of the war. The civil war has developed into an 
international conflict the issue of which is decided in Berlin, 
Rome, Paris and London rather than on the battle front. 
The plan for the evacuation of volunteers which has finally 
emerged from the long struggles in the Non-Intervention 
Committee may seem a somewhat disappointing result after 
so much labour, even though it is to cost some £1,500,000. 
Its direct effects on the war are likely to be small; for by 
now intervention in Spain works less by sending “‘ volunteers ” 
than by sending material. The significance of the plan, how- 
ever, consists, not in its direct effects, but in the expression 
it gives to a common anxiety, which by now extends even 
to Italy, to limit the conflicts arising out of the war, and it 
is the recent change in Italy’s attitude to the Spanish conflict 
which has made possible even so small a contribution to 
finding a solution of the problem. If, as appears .to, be the 
case, Italy has gone so far as to appeal to General . Francs 
to appeal to Italian airmen to try to avoid bombing’ british 
ships, something may be said to have been achieved. 
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Ten Years War 

The flooding of the Yellow River, which forced the 
Japanese to give up their advance on the Lunghai Railway, 
has been followed by the flooding of the Han River, the 
Hwai River, and the Yangtze, which, the Chinese believe, 
will effectively hold up the Japanese advance on Hankow. 
Nevertheless, there has been fighting on the south bank of 
the Yangtze, where the Japanese have broken through the 
Chinese lines at Matung. The objective of the Japanese is 
to obtain control of the boom across the river ; the Chinese 
claim to be still in control, though they have lost one of the 
forts on the bank. The effect of the floods has been to 
increase Chinese confidence; and the serious dislocation 
they have caused in Japan’s plans has forced her to make 
an entirely new estimate of the scope and duration of the 
war.-In Tokyo the War Minister, Lieutenant-General 
Itagaki, has stated that the Japanese must be prepared for 
ten years of hostilities, and his words are no exaggeration. 
Japan is no longer fighting a Government or even a people ; 
as the floods have shown, she is fighting all the forces of a 
vast continent, and ten years is not too long for such a task. 
So far the war has certainly not increased the prestige of the 
army, its leaders, or the: Government in Japan. Beginning 
with a complete underestimate of the strength of China, 
they have led Japan into a struggle that must strain all her 
resources for years to come. 

* * * * 

Progress in Prague 

In recent weeks there has been a noticeable improvement 
in the position in Czechoslovakia. Discussions of the 
Nationality Statute have made considerable progress, and 
by June 12th the Statute should be ready for presentation 
to Parliament. Unless Germany abandons the more con- 
ciliatory attitude she has adopted lately, the greatest difficulty 
the Czechoslovak Government has to face is that of putting 
the Statute into practice. The improvement in relations 
between Czechoslovakia and Germany can be seen in the 
resumption, at Germany’s request, of the trade discussions 
which followed the annexation of Austria; it is encouraging 
that Germany should be anxious to settle, quickly and 
amicably, the commercial difficulties caused by the Anschluss. 
The internal position of the Czechoslovak Government 
has been considerably strengthened by the National Coalition’s 
assumption of collective responsibility for the future acts of 
the Cabinet. Those who do not wish Czechoslovakia to 
go the way of Austria have sometimes feared that certain 
sections of the Agrarians would play the same part as Seyss- 
Inquart and his followers in Vienna; and the danger will 
certainly grow as Germany’s economic pressure increases. 
For the moment, however, the Coalition continues to represent 
the national unity created in Czechoslovakia by the crisis 
which she has yet to overcome. 

* * * * 

Unrest in Austria 

Despite denials in Berlin, there can be no doubt of the 
unrest and dissatisfaction that have grown up in Austria, 
and especially in Vienna, since the Anschluss. Reports of 
reprimands delivered to the Nazi leaders, of secret visits to 
Vienna by Herr Hitler, may be true or false; but they are 
symptomatic of the tension that exists. It was not to be 
expected that the Anschluss could be effected without 
friction ; but it is greater, and has come much sooner, than 
could have been foretold. Yet the difficulties Germany is 
facing in Austria should not be interpreted as the result of 
opposition to the new régime ; they are difficulties within the 
régime itself, and a repetition, necessary and inevitable, of 
the internal conflicts which in Germany led to the purge of 
June 30th, 1934. The men who win a Nazi victory, the 


-.. Storm Troopers, the extremists, the radicals, are not those 
*’ who benefit Sy it; in Austria, as in Germany, the problem 


“4s how’ to dispose of them once the victory is won. It is 


.), Bot 'sutprisiag, therefore, that a thousand Storm Troopers 


are reported to have been sent to the concentration camp 
at Dachau. The report is denied by Herr Biirckel, the 
Nazi Commissioner for Austria, but the denial, if deserving 
of credit at all, may apply only to the number mentioned. 
The present unrest may quite well find an outlet in 
renewed and more violent anti-Semitic outrages. 
* *x * * 

Anti-Aircraft Defence 

The announcement by the Secretary of State for War that 
the anti-aircraft defence force is to be doubled and the command 
reorganised represents a belated recognition of the over- 
whelming importance of adequate protection for the great 
industrial centres of this country. The two existing anti- 
aircraft divisions will be increased to five, and placed under 
a Corps Commander with the rank of Lieutenant-General. 
At the War Office there will be a Lieutenant-General in the 
position of Deputy Chief of the Imperial General Staff; 
responsible through the C.I.G.S. to the Secretary of State. 
That on the personal side is no doubt all to the good, but 
personnel without adequate equipment is of little use, and 
despite the reassuring statement given out semi-officially 
by the War Office on Tuesday there is ground for considerable 
anxiety on that score. It is no doubt true that the modernised 


3-inch anti-aircraft gun is a more serviceable weapon than . 


its critics have admitted, and that prospects for the production 
(which has, in fact, already begun) of the 3.7 inch gun are 
better than had been looked for. But not even Mr. Hore- 
Belisha would claim that the position is satisfactory. What 
can be claimed is. that as. the new factories come into full 
production leeway will be made up with increasing speed. 
The main value of the new announcements is as evidence 
of a realisation that if war does come it will be fought out, 
not indeed on but over, the soil of Britain. 
* * x *x 

An Imperial Foreign Policy 

The reminder forcibly and opportunely sounded by Mr. 
Menzies, the Attorney-General of Australia, at the Chatham 
House dinner last week on the need for consultation with the 
Dominions on important questions of foreign policy gained 
considerably in interest from the picture the speaker drew 
of the six Cabinets of the Commonwealth holding a joint 
sitting through the medium of wireless telephony. _ Techni- 
cally this would be a perfectly feasible proposition, for there 
are devices which preclude “ listening in,” and though the 
exercise of effectivechairmanship might be difficult it would not 
be impracticable. As things are, or at any rate as they have 
been, British policy in any crisis has to be decided rapidly 
in Downing Street, and when once it is decided it is difficult 
for the Dominions not to endorse it—though Dominions 
are perfectly capable of preserving their freedom of action, 
as the Chanak episode in 1922 clearly showed. The advance 
of modern invention unquestionably simplifies a difficult 
problem. If Imperial Cabinet meetings by wireless are 
still hardly within the range of the practical, direct and 
personal conversations between Prime Ministers, or a Foreign 
Secretary in Whitehall and Ministers of External Affairs 
at Ottawa and Canberra and Cape Town and Wellington, 
present no difficulty at all. The desire’ of the Dominions 
to have a voice in the shaping of policies that may directly 
affect them is natural and unmistakable, and the last excuse 
for omitting or curtailing Imperial discussion is disappearing. 

* * * * 

The Purpose of Empire 

Nothing could be better than the statement on the aims 
of British Colonial policy made by the Colonial Secretary, 
Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, at Oxford, on Tuesday. If 
we are to be fit to administer a colonial empire at all our 
colonial policy must have a definite aim, and a right aim. 
With territories as distant and dissimilar as Malaya and 
the Barbadoes and Nigeria to administer it is all too easy 
to be satisfied with mere day-to-day improvisations and 
conclude that no single principle is applicable to conditions 
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so divergent. Mr. MacDonald vigorously rejects all that. 
For him the primary aim is “ the gradual spread of freedom 
among His Majesty’s subjects in whatever part of the Empire 
they live,” and the ultimate goal—realisable perhaps only 
after centuries—“ the establishment of the various colonial 
communities as self-supporting and self-reliant members 
of a great Commonwealth of free peoples and nations.” 
That conception of duty towards native races is not approved 
by all the British Dominions, but it may be hoped that a 
long line of Mr. MacDonald’s successors will shape their 


- policy by it. Fifteen years ago the late Duke of Devonshire, 


as Colonial Secretary, enunciated the then heretical doctrine 
that where the interests of African natives and non-African 
immigrants clashed the former should prevail; Mr. Mac- 
Donald has respectable precedent behind him. 


* x x * 


Coal-owning Peers 

The House of Lords completed its work on the Govern- 
ment’s Coal Bill on Tuesday and the measure returns to the 
House of Commons, considerably amended in favour of the 
royalty-owners, with minatory observations from various 
coal-owning peers as to what the consequences will be if 
the elected representatives of the people presume to thwart 
the fiat of some four and a half dozen hereditary legislators, 
many or most of them financially affected by the Bill—for 
the amendments carried against the Government never 
had more than 55 votes behind them. Thus Lord Hastings, 
who as the 21st Baron owes his membership of the House 
of Lords to the all-sufficient fact that he was begotten without 
his knowledge or volition by the 20th Baron, observed 
candidly that what little the mineral-owners had been able 
to achieve had been through their own efforts, “‘and if there 
was any attempt in the Commons to alter that little he could 
assure the Government that there would be the very strongest 
resistance in the House of Lords,” while Lord Cromwell, 
whose barony was called out of abeyance fifteen years ago, 
said that “ if any of the amendments which their lordships 
had seen fit to insert in the Bill were deleted in the 
Commons action should be resisted to the uttermost.” So 
they have been warned. If the Government is incapable 
of whipping up sixty votes in a Chamber of nearly 800 
members the vested interests almost deserve to keep “‘ what 
little ” they have snatched from the jaws of the confiscatory 


Commons. 
* * ~ x 


A National Maternity Service 


While considerable progress has been achieved in recent 
years in reducing the rate of infant mortality, the rate of 
maternal mortality has remained obstinately high. It is 
to be hoped, therefore, that the scheme for a national maternity 
service, which has been framed, and was last week made 
public, by a joint Committee of the British Medical Association 
and the Trades Union Congress, will meet with the Govern- 
ment’s approval. One of the main features of this scheme 
is the co-operation which would be invoked of Government 
Departments, local authorities, the medical profession and 
other bodies concerned. The appropriate committees of 
local authorities—generally the maternity and child-welfare 
committees—would operate the service and they would 
draw up a list of doctors and midwives from which the 
expectant mother might choose, and the responsibility for 
her welfare during the period of pregnancy would rest on 
them. These committees would have to supply advice 
on diet, nutrition and hygiene and in special cases provide 
necessary foodstuffs. They would also have to see that 
laboratory service, beds in institutions, ambulance maternity 
Services and home helps were available. So that if this 
service comes into operation—no recommendations for its 
financing have yet been made by the Joint Committee— 
any mother will have the best medical skill at her command 
from the moment pregnancy is known until, and in special 
cases even after, the birth of her child. 


The Week in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: Question-time 
on Monday provided a whole series of surprises and sensa- 
tions. A question from Sir Henry Page Croft, based upon 
what appeared to the Opposition as an outrageously scurrilous 
and ill-informed story of alleged atrocities by the Spanish 
Republican authorities, raised a lively discussion with the 
Speaker as to what questions are and are not permissible. 
The Opposition know from personal experience that it is 
not always easy to get all the questions they wish to ask 
upon the Order Paper. The understanding exists that a 
Member accepts responsibility for the questions he asks, 
but it is certainly a doubtful practice to attempt to obtain 
the publicity of Hansard for atrocity rumours. 

* * *x * 


The big sensation, however, was provided by Mr. Duncan 
Sandys. Some Members feel that this is an issue of first- 
class constitutional importance. Members of Parliament 
are rightly jealous of their privileges, and one may anticipate 
that the prevailing opinion of the House would be that the 
Official Secrets Act should not be used against Members. 
But whether Civil Servants and members of the Services 
can provide Members with information with impunity is a 
very much more debatable issue. A somewhat illogical 
position arises when a Civil Servant improperly gives informa- 
tion, while the Member of Parliament is entitled to receive it. 

* x * * 

Apart from the question of privilege, very wide issues in 
connexion with freedom of speech are raised. Let us admit 
at once that the recent Debates on the Air Estimates and the 
reconstruction of the Government which followed would not 
have been possible unless official information had come into 
the possession of the Opposition. Unless information is to 
be available to Members of Parliament, the democratic 
criticism of Ministers would become impossible. Moreover, 
the pressure of informed public opinion, inside and outside 
the House of Commons, does in fact exercise a very great 
influence in stimulating the activities of the defence Services. 
While no one can wish to make public information which it 
is in the interests of the country to keep secret, it is only 
natural that there may be a suspicion that the secrecy may 
sometimes be in the interests, not so much of the country 
as of the Government. 

* * * * 

On Tuesday Captain Ramsay introduced a Private 
Member’s Bill under the ten-minutes rule, to prevent aliens 
participating in assemblies “for the purpose of propagating 
blasphemous or atheistic doctrines or any other activities 
calculated to interfere with the established religious institu- 
tions of Great Britain.” Captain Ramsay’s case was that 
the Communists were insidiously penetrating what he 
described as “‘ that respectable Victorian society,” the World 
Union of Freethinkers, which is proposing to hold an Inter- 
national Congress in London in September. He deplored 
the fact that the “innocents ” in these rationalist organisa- 
tions had no Sir Walter Citrine to warn them of the “ wrath 
to come.” Mr. Edmund Harvey (Independent Member for 
the English Universities), in a speech which vibrated with 
a passionate appeal for religious freedom, reminded the 
House that the early Christians were aliens to those to whom — 
they carried thé Gospel, that St. Augustine of Canterbury 
and St. Paulinus of York came to this country as aliens, 
preaching a doctrine contrary to the religious institutions of 
the country. He recalled the persecution of the Quakers, 
and maintained that “‘ Truth needs no other weapon than 
itself.” It is a mistake to think that the House of Commons 
is not deeply susceptible to the influence of effective and 
systematic lobbying from without. Such a lobby had been 
well organised, and the Bill was given its first reading by 
165 to 134 votes. An elderly and venerable Member, 
known universally for his deep Christian sincerity, was 
heard to remark: “ This is the worst thing this Parliament 
has done.” 
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M.P’s AND OFFICIAL SECRETS 


N introducing, little more than a month ago, a Bill to 
amend the Official Secrets Act of 1920 Mr. Dingle 
Foot, in words to which events have lent an unlooked- 
for pertinence, observed (to a chorus of interjections 
indicative of mingled incredulity and derision) that “ if 
a member of this House, in the course of debate, made 
certain assertions from which it was suspected, reasonably 
or unreasonably, that he had been the recipient of an 
unauthorised disclosure by a person holding office under 
His Majesty, he might next day be approached by a 
police superintendent holding a copy of Hansard, and 
be required to disclose the source of his information. 
If he refused he would be liable to two years’ imprison- 
ment. No plea of Parliamentary privilege would avail 
him in any way, because the offence would consist not 
in any words spoken in the House, but simply in the 
refusal to give the source of the information.” 


That was in the fourth week of May. In the fourth 
week of June a remarkable story is told to the House of 
Commons by a Conservative M.P., Mr. Duncan Sandys, 
who alleges that he has been threatened with precisely 
this penalty for precisely this offence—refusal to disclose 
the source of certain information in his possession. The 
story demands to be summarised in some detail, for it 
raises at least two questions of capital importance, the 
right of Members of Parliament to possess information 
which a Government Department desires to keep from 
them, and the propriety of invoking the Official Secrets 
Act, which was enacted originally to deal with cases of 
deliberate spying, against persons whose complete loyalty 
is beyond suspicion. It is comparatively simple. Mr. 
Sandys, it appears, came by some means into possession 
of figures which led him to think that the provision of 
anti-aircraft guns so far was inadequate and unsatisfactory. 
He had already discussed the position as he saw it 
with the Secretary of State for War, and when 
Mr. Hore-Belisha suggested that he was misinformed he 
incorporated in a draft Parliamentary question certain 
definite figures and sent the draft question to the Secre- 
tary of State, with the purpose, as he states, of calling 
that Minister’s personal attention to the figures and 
giving him the opportunity of asking, if he thought fit, 
that the question should not be put—obviously an 
entirely proper procedure. 


But propriety of procedure, if Mr. Sandys’ story is to 
be credited, ended here. We become conscious hence- 
forward of a Napoleonic touch. Mr. Hore-Belisha, after 
acknowledging Mr. Sandys’ communication through his 
secretary, “ sends for ” (the phrase is Sir Donald Somer- 
vell’s own) the Attorney-General. Sir Donald attends, 
and is told that Mr. Sandys is in possession of information 
which he could not have obtained except from an 
unauthorised source, and asked “to put the legal 
position before” Mr. Sandys and invite him to say 
where his facts came from. In the course of his inter- 
view with Sir Donald Mr. Sandys naturally inquired 
further regarding this legal position, and was told that 
he might be liable to two years’ imprisonment. The 
Attorney-General conceded (according to Mr. Sandys) 
that “there was at present no. intention to use these 
powers ” against the honourable member. Mr. Sandys 
demurred to the qualification “at present,’ and 


the Attorney-General agreed to drop it. Mr. Sandys 
further pointed out that an “intention” was not 
immutable, in reply to which the Attorney-General 
(still according to Mr. Sandys) said he could not go 
further ‘“‘ without the consent of the Secretary for War.” 
Thereupon Mr. Sandys decided to put the whole 


matter in Mr. Speaker’s hands, and it was no doubt with 


the Speaker’s full approval that he unfolded his story 
after questions on Monday. 


A remarkable enough story it is on the face of it, 
and a story whose end is not yet. The appointment 
of a Select Committee has been moved; the motion 
will be debated and the case of one actor in the singular 
performance, Mr. Hore-Belisha, has yet to be heard ; 
his version may not coincide in all particulars with either 
Mr. Sandys’ or the Attorney-General’s. But the facts 
so far disclosed provoke profound misgiving. Members 
of Parliament are well able to look after their own privi- 


leges, and the bare suggestion that anti-spy legislation - 


may be invoked against an M.P. who claims to know 
what the state of a part of our defensive armament is, will 
arouse a resentment unaffected by any party distinctions. 
Of that good may come. When the Official Secrets 
Act of 1920 was first passed it was explicitly stated by 
the then Attorney-General, Sir Gordon Hewart, that it 
was concerned solely with espionage—“ we are dealing 
with spying or attempts at spying ”—and so it was univer- 
sally interpreted till April of this year, when a Divisional 
Court laid it down that a Stockport journalist was rightly 
convicted under this very Act for refusing to disclose the 
source of information alleged to have been derived from 
a private police circular. The alarm occasioned by the 
discovery that the Official Secrets Act could be given 
this wide and utterly unexpected scope was such as to 
lead the Home Secretary to give assurances that the powers 
conferred under the Act would be invoked only where the 
information said to have been disclosed was “‘ of serious 
public importance.” 


Whether the information Mr. Sandys’ ‘possesses 
comes into that category remains to be discovered. 
Very probably it does; Members of Parliament have 
need to concern themselves with questions of serious 
public importance. But it is clear equally that it 
was information which, in Mr. Sandys’ view, reflected un- 
favourably on the War Office, and on which he proposed 
to base criticism of the War Office—either publicly or 
privately as the Secretary for War might decide ; and it 
is no less clear that it was on the short view convenient, 
though on a long view extremely foolish, to remind 
a member guilty of such temerity that he could be im- 
prisoned for two years for refusing to disclose the source 
of his information. If Mr. Dingle Foot’s Bill restricting 
the Official Secrets Act to what was avowedly its original 
function needed any justification, Mr. Hore-Belisha and 
the Attorney-General have justified it up to the hilt. But 
even the passage of the Bill will not dispel the sus- 
picion that to certain members of this Government 
arbitrary and authoritarian methods in favour elsewhere 
are secretly—or undisguisedly—congenial. If that sus- 
picion gains ground it will be more swiftly and certainly 
fatal to the Government than the bombing of a thousand 
British ships. 
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GERMANY’S TRADE OFFENSIVE 


ia an article on another page Dr. Paul Einzig describes 
some recent changes in the British Government’s 
attitude to the question of supporting the Central 
European States in their attempt to resist Germany’s 
trade expansion. In some circles in this country the 
change will certainly be unwelcome; for by now it 
has become a platitude to speak of Germany’s expansion 
in Central Europe as “ natural” and “ inevitable,” the 
result of forces which it would be both foolish and 
unjust to oppose. To compete with Germany in that 
area is interpreted as an attempt to “encircle” her; 
but, in fact, there is no more truth in this modern myth 
of Germany’s encirclement than there was in its pre-War 
version. It is true that Central Europe and the Balkans, 
predominantly producers of agricultural goods and raw 
materials, offer a natural market for Germany’s industrial 
goods ; and that Germany was, is, and always will be 
engaged in a legitimate effort to increase her commerce 
with that area. No one has just reason to quarrel with 
that. But at the present time, as Dr. Einzig shows in 
his latest book* Germany desires not to increase her 
legitimate trade but to dominate Central Europe and 
the Balkans politically and economically ; and the methods 
she follows differ from those of normal trade expansior 
as much as those of an American oil trust in the days 
of the late John D. Rockefeller did from the methods of 
normal competition. Since Germany’s declared aim is 
self-sufficiency, especially in war, it is not enough for 
her to increase her trade with the countries of Central 
and South Eastern Europe, or even to monopolise their 
commerce. Thus for Germany political domination, 
which alone can assure her supplies in time of war, 
is as necessary as economic penetration and is its logical 


consequence, 


The keystone of the system, what Dr. Einzig calls 
“ Germany’s first method,” is the device of importing 


-from the Central European States far more than Germany 


exports to them, and refusing to pay the difference ; 
by this. means a large proportion of their export trade 
comes to depend on the “ frozen ” balances in Germany— 
which can, of course, be spent in Germany only. 
And since exporters to Germany, faced with bankruptcy, 
have to be financed by their Governments and National 
Banks, their country’s currencies undergo inflation. 
In time Governments, banks, and a large part of industry 
may come to be at the mercy of Germany. When, 
however, States find how they have been tricked, they 
attempt to control the situation by refusing to allow 
Germany to import more than she exports. In itself 
this will have the effect of prejudicing many producers, 
whose interest is to export as much as possible, against 
their own Governments and in favour of Germany ; 
and the prejudice favours the growth of local Nazi 
and pro-German parties, as in Austria and Rumania. 
But Germany has further devices for evading “ clearing ” 
restrictions. By over-valuing the mark, she gives 
imports into Germany an artificially high price and 
makes exporters anxious to sell to Germany rather than 
any other country. By re-exporting her imports and 
through subsidies selling them at an artificially low price, 
she ruins other markets for the exporter. As a means of 


* Bloodless Invasion.. By Paul Einzig. (Duckworth. 2s. 6d.) 





liquidating their “‘ frozen” balances in Germany, other 
States are forced to accept German industrial goods 
which they do not need, such as millions of mouth- 
organs, or German armaments, of a quality proved to 
be inferior in Spain, which Germany wishes to discard. 
Finally, Germany offers the foreign importer of German 
goods loaz-term credits even for consumption goods ; 
so that no payments are made into the clearing to cover 
Germany’s debts to the exporter. It is to be 
noticed that the losses involved in these transactions 
always fall on other States and not on Germany; and 
that she has been able to build up this monstrous system 
of tricks and devices, incompatible with the lowest 
standards of commercial morality, by trading on the 
high reputation for honesty won by German merchants 
before the establishment of the Nazi régime. 


Economic penetration is accompanied by political 
pressure. German agents and commercial houses, with 
almost diplomatic immunity, serve as channels for 
propaganda and agitation. Exporters to Germany, 
dependent on German goodwill, support her interests 
in their own country, even to the point of contributing 
to local Nazi movements. In the same way, since by 
now forty to fifty per cent. of the total foreign trade of 
the Balkan countries depends on Germany, Governments 
can be threatened with complete collapse by a change in 
Germany’s trade policy and thus be forced to tolerate local 
National-Socialist policies, adopt pro-German policies, 
and take pro-German advocates into the Cabinet. 
Countries like Austria suffer the fate of those who 
yield to such pressure, countries like Czechoslovakia 
which are willing to resist to the end are ringed round 
with States which, whatever their political sympathies, 
must follow Germany’s dictates ; though spared invasion, 
she is threatened with disintegration and collapse as a 
result of economic strangulation. 


The aim of Germany’s policy is revealed by its effects. 
By their fruits ye shall know them; the countries 
with whom Germany’s trade expands gain no increase 
in prosperity, as they should by an increase in the volume 
of trade conducted by normal methods. They acquire 
merely an accumulation of frozen credits, supplies 
of armaments of inferior quality, an utter dependence 
on Germany, and the loss of alternative markets. 
Pursued to its logical end, the process is as great a 
danger to the independence of the Central European 
States as armed invasion; no less than war it threatens 
to effect a decisive change in the balance of power in 
Europe and to create a vast military empire which no 
European State or combination of States can resist. 


Both the aims and the methods of Germany’s expansion 
justify the Western democracies in using their economic 
power to assist the States whose national independence 
is thus threatened. Indeed, unless their policy is to 
assist Germany in her policy of domination, such assist- 
ance is imperative. It is encouraging that, as Dr. 
Einzig points out, the conversations between M. Daladier 
and Mr. Chamberlain, and Great Britain’s recent loan 
to Turkey, have shown an awareness of the danger. 
But the awareness must be expressed in further and 
immediate action unicss the opportunity of giving 
assistance is to be lost. The Turkish loan itself is a 
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model for further loans to the Balkan countries, which 
would be a far more fruitful investment for the future 
than much larger sums spent in armaments. The 
purchase of food for storage gives the Government a 
chance of buying a part of the Balkan States’ agricultural 
surpluses. By waiving the most-favoured-nation clause, 
so far as it benefits herself, Great Britain can encourage 
the growth of inter-Danubian trade and by so doing offer 
Czechoslovakia an escape from the noose that may 
throttle her. Such action involves no sort of inter- 


ference with Germany’s legitimate trade. If her interests 
were those of legitimate trade only, she would even 
welcome them. For the example of Austria, before the 
Anschluss, shows that with international assistance even 
a small country can overcome the greatest of economic 
difficulties ; and a prosperous Central Europe would add 
prosperity to Germany. The decisive test of Germany’s 
policy is the straits to which it has reduced those with 
whom she trades ; and that alone is sufficient to justify 
any steps the democracies may take to help them. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


F Ulster justice gains the notoriety which it has in fact 
gained, Ulster has no one but itself to thank. I am 
astonished that so little comment has been published on the 
case heard at Belfast Children’s Court last week, in which a 
boy of fifteen was sentenced by a Resident Magistrate to twelve 
months’ imprisonment under the Civil Authorities (Special 
Powers) Act for the offence of having shadowed a certain 
man and alleged that he was a “ police tout.” The Special 
Powers Act is a far-reaching enactment with which Ulster 
finds it necessary to supplement the ordinary law, and the 
judicial observations that would have accompanied the 
sentence (if such a sentence were conceivable) in an English 
Court were represented in this case by a declaration on the 
Resident Magistrate’s part “‘ that it was perfectly intolerable 
that a young cub of a boy like the accused should be spending 
hours shadowing people on the Falls Road or the Andersons- 
town Road.” He added that, in the opinion of the bench the 
accused was incorrigible—which did not prevent the bench 
from administering correction to the tune, as stated, of twelve 
months’ imprisonment. If the boy is incorrigible when 
he goes in at 15, I leave it to psychologists to determine 


what he is likely to be when he comes out at 16. 
x * * * 


Eloquent tributes have been paid to E. V. Lucas and to 
the quality and quantity of his work. The range of his 
interests was enormous, and it was a happy inspiration of 
The Times writer to describe the Max Beerbohm cartoon which 
showed E. V. in some of his many clubs, as deeply engrossed 
in the Athenaeum as in the National Sporting Club. This 
sincere versatility, combined with a lavish generosity and 
a passionate sense of obligation, won him his many friends. 
With him it was a religion to “let nobody down.” Every 
promise was kept, every letter answered by return, every 
kindness remembered, every’ engagement punctually ful- 
filled. His was the exacting friendship of a hypersensitive 
soul, but it was a rewarding one, and there are many who 
owe much to the example of his considerateness. His 
quiet wit, his inexhaustible store of surprising information, 
his love of literature, art, dogs, cricket and company, his 
amusing idiosyncrasy, all made E. V. the companion we 
loved and shall long miss. One of his last actions, when 
he was barely conscious, was to scribble a list of those who 
had sent him flowers, so that his secretary might thank 
them and send his love. He was a lonely man and friendship 
meant much to him. 

*& * * * 

Peterhouse, the oldest Cambridge college, is to’ revert 
to the normal practice and elect a scholar as Master in place 
of a distinguished outsider. The distinguished outsider 
in this case was Field-Marshal Sir William Birdwood, and 
apart from his distinction as a soldier he has, I believe, made 
an extremely good Master. The previous Master, Lord 
Chalmers, who had been a distinguished civil servant, was 
rather in the same category. So is Admiral Sir Herbert 
Richmond, who is Master of Downing, but he had held a 
Cambridge Professorship, in Naval History, for a couple 
of years. There is something to be said for thus estab- 
lishing a link between the cloistered life of a college and 


a larger world, but more on the whole for the traditional 
practice which makes a Mastership a fitting climax to a 
life of scholarship and service to the college. The choice 
for the Peterhouse Mastership is understood to lie between 
two history Professors, Dr. Harold Temperley and Dr. 
Ernest Barker, with the odds in favour of Professor Temperley, 
who has been a Fellow since 1904, whereas Dr. Barker, a 
distinguished Oxonian, has only “chosen Athens in his 
riper age.” 
*x x * *« 

A visitor from Central Europe, who left Austria after 
the Anschluss, has been giving me his views—which are 
not necessarily mine—on Herr Hitler’s personality and 
character. “Do you notice the weak way,” he said, “ in 
which in all his photographs the hands are clasped in front 
of him?” I took Lord Londonderry’s last book, in which 
the frontispiece shows the Marquis and the Fiihrer side by 
side, from my shelf, and found that it was so. “ —and 
how his signature begins firmly and then runs weakly 
downhill to illegibility?” I took up the new volume 
Germany Speaks, whose frontispiece, of the Fiihrer, 
-bore the Fihrer’s signature beneath it, and found that it 
was so. “And do you notice that you never see Hitler 
on a horse? What other dictator in history failed to 
appear on horseback? ” the inference being that Herr Hitler 
thinks a horse rather a high thing to fall off. The inter- 
pretation seems a little gratuitous; dictators may have 
changed their habits regarding equitation. I don’t remember 
ever seeing a picture of M. Stalin on a horse. 

* x * *% 

Orators whose exuberance carries them away when they 
get on the platform hardly realise the harm they do to their 
reputations. On Monday, Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru received 
a cordial welcome at a meeting at the Kingsway Hall and 
informed his audience that “ there is no difference between 
the bombing of Barcelona and Canton and the bombing 
of the North-West Frontier of India”; the differences 
are, in fact, fundamental, as has been repeatedly shown in 
these columns—though that is no justification for continuing 
bombing on the frontier. At the same meeting Mr. H. H. 
Elvin, chairman of Trade Union Congress General Council, 
is reported to have said that “the story of the relationship 
of Great Britain and India could be summed up in three 
words—robbery, jobbery, snobbery.” Cheap epigrams no 
doubt win cheap applause, particularly when they rhyme, 
but nothing but ignorance or wilful perversion of the facts 
could excuse this particular epigram, and Mr. Elvin is 
certainly incapable of wilful perversion. He is indeed 
too good a man to descend to a jingle of words which is 
not much truer of the relationship of Great Britain and 
India than it is of the trade union movement. Is jobbery 
unknown in the trade union world? Or snobbery? Or 
even, on occasion, robbery ? 

* * * * 


“ Be beautiful.” Herr Streicher to German Youth last 


Sunday. 
Unfortunately a London daily paper published a photo- 
graph of Herr Streicher on Monday. JANUS. 
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WHAT WAR IS TEACHING .CHINA—I 


By MADAME CHIANG KAI-SHEK 


HEREVER the Japanese have been they have marked 
our land with ruin. They have left scars upon our 
earth, our hearts, and our minds—indelible scars—scars 
which never can be healed or eradicated. I wonder if the 
Japanese people realise that? ‘They should begin to do so 
quickly, if they ever hope to recover any semblance of 
prestige, or even standing, in China—or in the world, for 
that matter. The myriads of ghosts they have made will 
take a lot of laying—ghosts of men, women, and children ; 
of workshops, and 
factories; of the little shops—the places of handicraft of 
the millions. You never saw such monstrous criminality. 
Yet, in this year of grace, 1938—at this alleged advanced 
period of civilisation—there is no law and no nation or 
nations to check or punish the: criminal; no applicable 
international instrument of any kind available. 

And what of the future ? It will be one of much rebuilding. 
The pity of it is that for a long time it will of necessity be 
jerry-building. As soon as the voice of the cannon dies 
down we must hurriedly face the task of completely recon- 
structing cities, towns, and villages. We even have to 
rebuild the nation. Bombs have not only shaken the lives 
out of people and buildings, they have shaken the fabric of 
national administration to such good purpose that when 
rebuilding does have a chance to begin, we must seize it to 
follow plans that will produce a national edifice that will 
ultimately make us proud members of a peaceful. family 
of progressive democratic nations. To my mind our destiny 
is with the democracies, because our people are inherently 
democratic in nature and spirit. If we survive we have 
the opportunity to become a great organised democracy. 
That is, of course, if democracy itself survives. 

So far we, in China, have not had much of an opportunity 
to achieve any particular modernised national greatness. 


‘We have been having too much warfare since 1911 to have 


had the time to become even an acceptably passable Republic. 


‘Perhaps we have been too content to live upon the musty 


reputation of our ancient glory, and we have to admit that 
we found it difficult for many years to march fast toward 
national success, though we really had girded up our loins, 
and had started, full of hope, when our progress was stopped 
by the aggression of the Japanese. 

Our dilatoriness to date has really been largely due to our 
national characteristics never having been given a proper 
airing, or scrubbing, or dry-cleaning; never having been 
pegged out on the line, as it were. There is one thing, how- 
ever, that I am devoutly hopeful about, and that is that the 
terror and the death and the burning that have been unceas- 
ingly inflicted upon us since July 7th, 1937, will not have 
been in vain so far as a readjustment of both our national 


.outlook and our international attitude is concerned. Were 


it all to be in vain, it would be just as ghastly a catastrophe, 
in a way, as the one we are now enduring. 

I have expressed the hope that we would tread the demo- 
cratic path, but I have to recognise that while the desire to 
adhere to the democracies is pretty widespread and substantial 
at the moment, there is a school of thought developing which 


-is asking with some impatience, but also with some pertinence : 


“What have the governments of the democracies done for 
us?” That is, from their point of view, a natural and 
justified question. One has to admit that the governments 
of the democracies have done nothing tangible or practical, 
not even to protect their own interests. They fear, of course, 
that if they become too articulate just at present they may find 
themselves put in the position of having to defend their words 
with guns. Naturally, they do not want war, but if it has to 
come, they want to be ready for it. 


While that attitude of mind is perfectly understandable, a 
large section of our thinking people cannot comprehend why 
the democratic governments still fear to express themselves 
in practical terms to Japan on the question of her infamies 
and inhumanities. After all, we seem to have been left 
frigidly alone by every democracy to fight as best we can, 
with our inadequate equipment, for the principles which the 
democracies espouse—the sacredness of treaties and inter- 
national laws ; and all that—as well as for our own salvation. 
One disconcerting thing is that though we have been deserted, 
as it were, the democracies seem to be willing to listen with a 
strangely attentive ear to the demands of Japan that the 
Powers should remain neutral. Those of our people who 
question the advisability of our keeping in with the demo- 
cracies point out that it is the amazing studied neutrality of 


‘the democracies that enables Japan without any restraint to 


continue killing people, violating our women, and making 
a wilderness of all of our territory that she has been able 
to penetrate. 

The gloomy picture of the downhill progress of democracy 
painted for me by despondent critics evokes from me an 
etching of the unbounded sympathy that has been expressed 
for us by the peoples of the democracies. I emphasise that 
there has to be very clear demarcation between the peoples 
and the governments of the democracies ; that we must not 
be unmindful of the will of many to help, but that we should 
be profoundly and sincerely grateful for it. This practical 
sympathy is in reality the one genuine international reaction 
that offers. us some consolation and compensation for what 
looks like the apparent desertion of us to our fate by each and 
every one of the democratic governments as well as by the 
totalitarian ones. 

The tragedy is that the governments of the democracies 
have had, for some time, to bow to the will of Japan because 
they are afraid of her; because they are still mesmerised by 
Japan’s long insistence that she is invincible. That is a bit 
strange to us after what the past ten months of unequal 
combat have revealed. However, if Japan proves herself to 
be invincible she will—with the probable unintended acquies- 
cence and indirect help of the democratic governments— 
conquer China, and will, eventually, leave her footprints and 
her bomb-prints not only upon the earth of China, as well as 
the sands of time, but upon the soil and character of many 
Occidentally controlled lands. That is a foregone conclusion. 

It is the studied aloofness shown by the democratic govern- 
ments to China in her travail that is doing something sig- 
nificant, if not disturbing, to thought here in China. That 
stand-offishness is strengthening the school of opinion here 
that is beginning to express doubts about the advisability of 
China continuing to be a party to what now looks like demoded 
fidelity to a crippled, and, apparently, a useless League of 
Nations, or of China continuing to make herself appear like a 
stupid country bumpkin to a group of city cousins—who have 
suddenly become sophisticated—by struggling to adhere to 
what democratic governments now seem, judged by their 
cautious actions, to regard as compromising or contaminating 
or inconsequential principles. 

Strangely, it was the abiding faith of China in the League of 
Nations and its supporters that eventually brought the League 
incontinently tumbling from its lofty perch of idealism and 
sent its professed sponsors scurrying for shelter in the hollow 
logs of “realism.” ‘‘ Isms” appear to be useful in a way. 
More than that, they have become a mode—or is it a con- 
tagion ? Some nations have been devotees of one or another 
type of “ism” for some time, and seem to swear by their 
choice. The democracies lagged behind, but now they have 
apparently decided to be in the fashion and are embracing 
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what is cynically described as “ realism.” Under the cloak 
of this particular “ ism’s ” benign influence the democracies 
appear to be able to hide a multitude of sins. At least that 
is what our Chinese soi-disant realists say, and they add that 
the democracies have now conveniently discovered how to 
rid themselves of their poor relations, in the shape of weak 
nations, together with all the obligations and responsibilities 
connected with that indigent tribe. The critics in China 
claim that the democracies can be heard banging their 
doors with a hugely relieved “thank goodness, that’s 
over.” 

It is, indeed, that very audible metaphorical sigh that is 
causing many here to wonder whether China would not be 
better off if it also became brazenly realistic and entered the 
ranks of the international political jugglers and contortionists. 
This school asks, with some justice, it must be admitted, 


why if the League. can be tossed into the air, with a bomb of 
lost sovereignty and a sword of aggression for company, as 
pieces of juggler’s property, and can clumsily crash to the 
floor in the tossing and be metaphorically lost down a crack, 
without any hoots affecting the juggler,—why should not 
China toss a few things about and eventually drag from the 
magical hat of expediency a bouquet of agreements with some 
other nation which would be an adornment to any inter- 
national collection of “ realistic” documents ? . If democracy 
can conveniently shut its eyes to the sight of the mouldering 
corpse of national sovereignty ; can hold its nose to escape 
the effluvia of the demised League, the defunct treaties, and 
decomposing international laws, why should China not also 
hasten her offended olfactory organ out of range? Thai 
question is constantly being asked. It is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to answer, or even parry. 


DR. NIEMOLLER’S ORDEAL 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


YEAR ago a friend of Dr. Niemdller’s paid him an 

evening visit in his study and their discussions lasted 
far into the night. It was after midnight when their talk 
was unexpectedly interrupted. Dr. Niemdller’s ten-year-old 
son ran into the room—a pathetic little figure in his night 
things, frightened and in tears. “Oh father!” he cried, 
‘“*T have had such a dreadful dream about you !—I dreamed 
that the Secret Police came to take you away!” Dr. 
Niemdller took the child on his knee and explained to him 
that we need never be afraid, for God was always present 
and taking care of us. Butit was not easy to soothe the child. 
“Oh father!” he cried again, “can God take care of you 
in a Concentration Camp?” A few days later, on July Ist, 
1937, the famous pastor was arrested; eight months later 
he was transferred from prison to the Concentration Camp. 
He spent those eight months in prison awaiting his trial 
while his enemies ransacked every possible source of 
evidence against him. They failed. Whatever decrees of the 
new Ministry for Church Affairs Dr. Niemdller may have 
infringed (decrees aimed at the strangulation of the Christian 
Church) no charge of dishonourable action could be brought 
home to him. 


The Court sentenced the prisoner to some small fines 
and seven months detention in a fortress (representing 
the lightest and most honourable form of imprisonment) 
which meant, in view of the eight months he had already 
spent in prison, his immediate release. It has since become 
common knowledge that it was by Hitler’s own intervention 
that Dr. Niemdller was not released, but consigned for an 
indefinite period to a Concentration Camp. It was in vain 
that Dr. Giirtner, the Minister of Justice, appealed against 
this startling procedure, by which the whole judicial system 
of Germany was set at nought. Among all the arbitrary 
acts of Hitler and his underlings this overriding of the 


.decision of a Court has done most to confirm the impression 


that respect for justice, which survived to an honourable 
degree in the legal profession itself, plays small part in the 
National Socialist Weltanschauung and in the new code of 
“* German honour.” 

To the general public of Germany the idea had all along 
seemed fantastic that the distinguished U-boat commander 
could swerve one hairsbreadth in his loyalty and patriotism, 


_and the matter was once and for all disposed of by the “‘ Special 


Court” which tried him. His honour was completely 


vindicated. To place him in a Concentration Camp rather 


than in a fortress constituted a further insult both to Dr. 
Niemdller himself and to his judges. 

When Herr Hitler was imprisoned at Landsberg his con- 
ditions were such that he was able to devote himself to the 
writing of Mein Kampf. Not only is Dr. Nieméller denied the 


amenities of the fortress, but in his cell at Sachsenhausen 


not even a pencil or pen has been allowed to him, a peculiarly — 


painful deprivation to one who has been accustomed to express 
his thoughts on paper if not from the pulpit. One would 
almost think that the author of Mein Kampf regards the 
Christian pastor as a dangerous potential rival. It is more 
true to say however that in Hitler’s treatment of Martin 
Niemdller we may see the bitterness of his enmity not so 
much against the man as against the cause for which he stands 
—the cause of the Christian faith. There is nothing else 
which could make Niemdller, the greatest of patriots, into an 
enemy of the Fatherland in the eyes of the exponent-in-chief 
of National Socialism. It is in fact a striking thought how 
closely Niemdller approximates to Hitler’s and Rosenberg’s 
ideal of the “‘ Nordic man.” The qualities of the fighter, and 
also of the patriot, are pre-eminent in him; pre-eminent too 
his disinterestedness and powers of self-sacrifice in the service 
he has chosen; simple, well-disciplined, intrepid, faithful— 
even, if need be, unto death. 

Faithful however to what? The splendid qualities of a 
Nordic man become his crime if he takes cognisance of 
Spiritual Powers, and believes that it is by them and not by 
the powers of this world, that the fortunes of mankind are 
ultimately determined. In June, 1933, some young men came 
up for trial before the “People’s Court” in Essen. Some 
were sentenced to death, and some to life-long imprisonment. 
They had been members of a “ National Youth League ” 
and had committed the crime of refusing to be absorbed in 
the National Socialist organisations. The State prosecutor 
described these young men as “real heroes unti] 1933.” 
But after that they had failed to realise that the day of free 
organisations was over. ‘“‘ They did not understand that 
there can be no other leader today than Adolf Hitler and no 
other law than his word.” Niemédller’s crime is the same. 
He stands for a Church that acknowledges Christ as its leader, 
and the Bible as its Word. There have been many in 
Germany, and more strangely some also in England, who 
persuaded themselves that Hitler himself was not behind the 
worst brutalities and the anti-Christian enterprises of Nazi 
rule. It has taken years to convince them of the reality of 
Totalitarianism, and its implications for the Christian 
Church. 

If there is one thing more certain than another in the 
present régime, it is the reality of this Totalitarianism, and 
that Hitler himself is the keystone of the Totalitarian arch. 
It would be an insult to the intelligence of the Fihrer 
to imagine that the highly organised and ever spreading 
campaign against. Christianity and the Christian Churches 


-had either escaped his attention, or did not represent his 


own set will and purpose. His treatment of Dr. Niemédller 
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is strictly in line with his whole policy. No one denies 
that Rosenberg is an antagonist of the Christian faith, but 
it has sufficed for Rosenberg himself to repeat periodically 


‘that his views were personal and not official, for certain 


people, even in England, to overlook the fact that their 
author was first Hitler’s own prophet before Hitler meade 
him the prophet of the New Germany. 

It is only logical on the part of Herr Hitler and Herr 


‘Rosenberg to extend their Totalitarianism to the field of © 


faith. They are right in distrusting an outward unity 
which conceals a disparity in fundamental outlook. Their 
own creed, and it is a tremendous one, reaping for them 
great and immediate triumphs and successes, may best be 
represented’ as, in the last analysis, an immeasurable faith 
in the German people, and secondly in the new “ German 
God ”—the modern Moloch of Material Force. 

This is the positive aspect. There is also the negative 
aspect—untroubled faith in the absence from the world 
of any spiritual Power which in the long run might work 


in a contrary direction to the Nationalist-Socialist plan. 


The approved methods of National-Socialism have in the 


last: few weeks had in Vienna their full demonstration. 
They are the methods of people who have succeeded in 


‘divesting themselves of all the inhibitions which are apt to 


grow out of an education in the religion of the Ten Com- 
mandments—the legacy of the abominated Jew—and of 
the religion which has been outlawed with him. 

“Can God protect you in a Concentration Camp?” 
The same cry must have gone up from the hearts of thousands 
in the last weeks as the special trains, laden with their untried 
and guiltless victims, passed over the Austrian frontier on 
their way to Dachau. Funeral urns containing the ashes 
of the victims have since, in a number of cases, been received 
by their families. 

Faith in human and material Force, or Faith in God 
and in the power of His spirit? Hitler at the height of 
human glory, Niemdller in the silence and obscurity of 
a convict’s cell. To whom is the victory? 


THE CHOICE OF CAREERS: VII. JOURNALISM 


By ARTHUR MANN (Editor of ‘‘The Yorkshire Post’’) 


HERE was never a time, in my journalistic experience, 
which dates from 1893, when more University men 


and public school boys weve being attracted to the profession . 


of journalism. Perhaps one of the reasons is that the younger 
generation is taking a greater interest in political problems, 
home and foreign, than ever before. It is difficult, indeed, 
for any intelligent youth of the present day to remain uninter- 
ested in political affairs. He sees the newspaper as a vehicle of 


. opinion and a moulder of thought and action, and he is 


attracted. by the idea that, as a journalist, he in time may help 
to influence public opinion, and take his part in shaping the 
world. 

. This aspect of a journalistic career may only appeal to a 
minority of public school boys of the more seriously-minded 
type, but others are attracted by the notion that journalism 
offers a more mentally and physically adventurous life than 
some of the more formalised professions. The boy sees 
himself at “‘first nights,” attending great sporting events, 
sent abroad, perhaps, on exciting and dangerous expeditions, 


_ being brought into contact with unusual men and women— 


enjoying, in short, a varied and indeed thrilling career. 

It is the young man who is drawn to it by a blend of these 
two attractions who is likely to make a success of journalism. 
He must regard it seriously 2s a form of public service, but 
he-must also: be attracted to it by a zest and interest in life 
in most. ofits phases. 

Journalists are stationed, as it were, in the wings of the 
world stage. They watch the entrances and the exits, and 


‘see more of the hidden causes governing events and the 


motives behind actions than most people. 
The young journalist must abandon any prejudices he 
may possess, and act up to one principle, playing straight 


. with the public he serves, for he is to become in every sense 
‘a servant of the public. The representative institutions of a 


democracy cannot function properly unless the public are 
given reliable information about men and their policies in 
relation to events both great and small so that they may be 


able to exercise the franchise with full: knowledge of the facts. 
- The formation of sound opinion is produced: by fair and honest 


reporting. 
This is the more serious aspect of journalism, and one likes 
to think that its appeal is causing so many young men to 


turn to Fleet Street in the present phase of their country’s 


history when choosing a career. But a man may become a 
good and useful journalist whose main concern is not politics. 
He must, however, be interested in his fellow-men, and the 
wish to serve them in one form or another through his 
newspaper must inspire him. 


The first essential quality of a good journalist is scrupulous 
regard for accuracy. He must spare no pains to verify his 
facts. He must have a tidy mind. He must be both a quick 
and careful observer ; he must be what the Americans. term 
“a good mixer,” not thin-skinned where his own dignity is 
concerned, but considerate and sensitive to the feelings of 
others. It is in only a few newspaper offices that intrusion 
on private grief is practised. His job is to depict life in all 
its phases. Crude and commonplace descriptive work, though 
still conspicuous in certain newspapers is, in the main, giving 
place to a higher skill in the art of writing for the Press. 
An all-round journalist needs to possess the urbanity and 
discretion of a diplomatist and the astuteness of a detective. 

If this attempt to depict the attributes of a good journalist 
is disconcerting to many who are thinking of entering the 
profession, I shall have served a purpose, for it is highly 
desirable in their own interests that only those should be drawn 
to journalism who are capable of holding their own on what I 
believe will become a keener battleground of ability than it 
has been in the past. 

Before I touch on the economic prospects that the profes- 
sion offers, I will endeavour to deal briefly with the varied 
spheres of work. There are three compartments. (1) The 
collection of news ; 7.e., reporting, in all its branches ; (2) the 
presentation of news ; sub-editing the reporter’s work to suit 
the lay-out of the particular issue of the newspaper for which 
it is intended; (3) opinion—editorials, book reviews, 
theatrical criticism, &c. 

A man may be a good reporter, efficient at news-gathering 
and descriptive work, and remain a reporter all his life. The 
Sub-editors’ room, however, is generally recruited from the 
Reporters’ Department, and it is rare to find a good Sub- 
editor who has not had reporting experience. The Sub- 
editor who exercises rapid judgement in assessing the value 
of a piece of news and in setting out the salient facts in a pithy 
introduction, put up arresting headlines, and knows instinc- 
tively what place it should occupy in the page, is sure to make 
a good income, and deserve it. 

There are two bodies that look after the interests of journal- 
ists—the Institute of Journalists and the National Union of 
Journalists. There are standard rates of pay, graded according 
to the population of the town in which the newspaper is 
published, and higher of course in London than in the 
provinces. Thus the pay of adult journalists (age 24 and 
upwards) varies from bétween £4 7s. 6d. a week to £5 I5s. 
in provincial offices, and from £8 8s. to £9 9s. in London. 
For juniors there is a scale ranging from £2 3s. 6d. to 
£4 178. 6d. in the provinces and, in London, from £3 3s. to 
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£6 6s., the higher rates being reached only in the third year 
of service. These are the minimum rates, and are consider- 
ably exceeded in most of the Jarge newspaper offices. There 
are many journalists who, after a few years’ experience, and 
possessing exceptional qualities as reporters, descriptive 
writers or sub-editors, earn £700 or £800 a year, and in the 
offices of the more important papers, four-figure salaries are 
not unusual in the case of the senior staff men. The most 
responsible posts in some cases carry a Cabinet Minister’s 
salary, but it would probably be true to say that these posts 
could be numbered on one’s fingers. 

The great problem for the young man wishing to devote 
himself to journalism is how to yet a start in a newspaper 
office. This problem has not been made easier in recent years 
by the decline in the number of newspapers, some of which 
have amalgamated and others simply closed down. For 
instance, in my early days in journalism there were eight 
evening newspapers in London, and now there are only three. 
As against this decline in variety of choice, most newspapers 
now have larger staffs. 

The usual advice to young men seeking to enter journalism 
is to get work in a weekly newspaper office. In small offices 
one man does many jobs, and it is easier there to learn the 


technique than in a larger office where the work is depart- 
mentalised. Editors of daily papers are loath to take a man 
not possessing previous experience. 

The University of London has a two-year course for 
journalists including lectures on subjects which are particularly 
valuable to the journalist, and also offering opportunities of 
practical work, under the tuition of journalists of experience. 
Correspondence courses in journalism are, to my mind, of 
little value. While waiting for a start time is not lost that is 
spent in practising shorthand and typewriting. Most journal- 
ists now type their stuff and so save the printers’ time in de- 
ciphering it. 

To sum up. I would say to any young man thinking of 
journalism as a career—make sure you are suited to it, and 
remember that academic brilliance is no guarantee of success. 
A few months’ experience in a newspaper office should tell a 
boy whether he and journalism are suited to one another. Ii 
should take little longer than that for an editor to find out 
whether the necessary qualities are latent or not. Unless a 
lad feels fairly confident after a trial that he will succeed in 
journalism and will like the life and be satisfied with 
its modest. emoluments, let him look for a _ career 
elsewhere. 


GERMAN TRADE AND BRITISH POLICY 


By PAUL 


ERMAN economic penetration into the Danubian and 
Balkan States has been going on for years, but it is 
only since the annexation of Austria that these countries 
and the outside world have begun to realise the gravity of 
the menace. As a result of the Anschluss, Germany now 
controls the trade of the Danubian and Balkan countries 
with the former Austria in addition to her own former 
substantial participation in that trade. She is now in an 
extremely strong position and has not failed to drive her 
advantage home. Just as money is likely to beget money, 
so the control by Germany of a substantial part of Danubian 
and Balkan trade places her in an advantageous position 
to secure a further increase of her share. Indeed, Germany 
now considers herself strong enough to discard pretence. 
Some German newspapers, with an utter disregard for the 
feelings of the highly nationalistic populations of these 
countries, talk about the Danube Basin and the Balkans 
as being the German equivalent of the British Dominions, 
or even of the British colonies. This candour has helped 
more than anything else to arouse public opinion in the 
Danube basin and the Balkans and to awaken the States in 
that area to a realisation of the danger to their political 
independence implied in the growing German control of 
their economic system. 

The progress of German economic expansion has, in fact, 
teen viewed with growing concern during the last three 
months in all the Danubian and Balkan countries. Their 
Governments and public opinion are becoming increasingly 
anxious to resist German economic penetration, and if 
possible to reduce Germany’s unduly large share in their 
trade. Resistance, however, is by no means easy. Until 
recently, utter defeatism prevailed in South-Eastern Europe 
about the possibility of checking the avalanche of German 
economic penetration. It was evidently hopeless to resist 
without effective assistance from the western countries— 
which in practice meant Great Britain. German propaganda 
took good care to emphasise on every possible occasion 
that there was nothing to hope for from the West, since 
Great Britain had lost interest in trade with South-Eastern 
Europe. The task of German propaganda was all the 
easier since for months after the Anschluss the Danubian 
and Balkan countries received very little encouragement from 
London. Every time the possibility of British assistance 
was mentioned in the British Press, or in statements by 
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British public men, the Press of the Danubian countries 
seized upon the slender encouragement with an eagerness 
that was almost pathetic. 

A long time elapsed before it became possible to hold out 
to those countries anything more than a pious hope of a 
change in the British Government’s attitude towards the 
question of assistance. The first ray of hope was provided 
by the discussions of MM. Daladier and Bonnet, who pressed. 
the British Government for a decision in favour of commercial 
and financial assistance to the Danube basin and the Balkans. 
Even though the concrete outcome of these negotiations 
was negligible, the question had at any rate become the 
subject of investigation, aiming at ascertaining the ways 
in which assistance could be made practicable. 

Those who were acquainted with the views held on the 
subject in Whitehall had the impression only little more 
than a month ago that the obstacles to British support were 
almost insurmountable. Obviously in the existing circum- 
stances any British financial or commercial assistance to the 
Danubian and Balkan countries could only be expected 
through Government initiative, and the Government was 
extremely reluctant to embark upon a policy of active assist- 
ance. The adoption of such a policy was objected to on 
the ground that it might irritate Germany; that her south- 
eastward expansion might divert Germany’s attention 
from the colonial problem; that, after all, the Danube 
basin and the Balkans constituted Germany’s natural markets ; 
and that, anyhow, in Great Britain it was a hard and fast 
rule that the Government did not interfere with business 
matters. 

This array of arguments, formidable as it is, seems to have 
been gradually overcome in the course of recent weeks. 
unexpectedly satisfactory progress appears to have been 
made towards the adoption of a policy of active intervention 
in order to save the Danubian and Balkan countries from 
coming under German political influence as a result of 
German economic penetration. 

There can be little doubt that the change in the British 
attitude towards economic assistance to the south-east of 
Europe was to a large extent the result of the diplomatic 
defeat suffered by Germany during the critical weeks of the 
Czechoslovak crisis of May 21st-22nd. That experience must 
have made British official circles realise that the best way to 
maintain peace is to show Germany that this country is not 
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afraid of her. By adopting an unduly considerate attitude 
and avoiding anything which might irritate her, Great 
Britain conveyed to Germany the impression of weakness. 
The conception that Germany’s feelings must be spared at 
all costs appears to have now been overcome. Protests in 
the German Press against British trade expansion in South- 
Eastern Europe have been disregarded. 
the extent to which Germany has been expanding her trade 
by fair means or foul, in the countries of the Sterling Bloc, 
in the traditional British markets of South America, and even 
in the British Dominions, it would hardly have been justifiable 
to pay too much attention to the outbursts in the German 
Press which followed every action or suggestion of British 
expansion on the Danube basin and the Balkans. Nor 
does the argument that South-Eastern expansion is likely 
to keep Germany too busy for many years to worry about 
colonies carry as much conviction as it did. In this respect, 
the evidence that a little more than two months after the 
conquest of Austria Germany was ready for fresh conquests 
did not pass unnoticed. 

The economic arguments which were formerly used 
against an active British economic policy in South-Eastern 
Europe have also become largely discredited. A closer 
study of the methods employed by the German trade thrust 
made a large and increasing number of people realise that 
that expansion has been anything but natural. It has been 
conducted by methods which are not only highly artificial 
but also to a large extent reprehensible. What happened 
was that the weaker contracting parties were tricked by 
various devices into increasing their trade with Germany 
very much against their will and far beyond the extent which 
suited their best interests. 

Finally, the argument rejecting the idea of Government 
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intervention in business has received a fatal blow through 
the Government purchases of commodities for war reserves. 
These purchases have created a precedent, and the legislation 
passed in connexion with them has set up machinery which lends 
itself well to use for the purpose of trade expansion in the 
Danube basin and the Balkans. ‘The first concrete step 
in that direction was the granting of a loan of £16,000,000 
to Turkey. Negotiations to that end had been dragging 
on for months, but as a result of the adoption of the new 
British policy the Government Department concerned 
was instructed to conclude the agreement without further 
delay. It was indeed high time, for the Germans, who 
submitted a counter-offer to the Turkish Government, 
were pressing with growing impatience for a reply to their 
offer. The fact that Kemal Ataturk kept them waiting 
pending the outcome of the London negotiations shows 
that the Turkish Dictator realised the importance of checking 
German economic penetration. After the Turkish trans- 
actions were concluded, the German efforts were focussed 
upon preventing the adoption of the same line in relation 
to other countries of Central and South-Eastern Europe. 
There is reason to believe that these efforts were of no avail. 
Up to the time of writing no further concrete steps are 
known to have been taken, but it is understood that pre- 
liminary negotiations with at least two countries have made 
satisfactory progress. The chances are that before very 
long the new British policy will be universally applied in 
South-Eastern Europe. It is to the credit of Mr. Chamberlain 
that he embarked upon this course, which, besides 
going a long way towards restoring the prestige and self- 
respect of Great Britain, will prevent Germany from 
undermining the resistance of Danubian and Balkan 
States. 


A MORAL BASIS OR POWER POLITICS ? 


By DR. GILBERT MURRAY 


[A reply to the article on “‘ Collective Security or Collective Defence?” by Dr. Edwyn Bevan in last week’s “ Spectator ”] 


NY criticism coming from Dr. Bevan must be taken 
seriously, And when he criticises the League of 
Nations Union, of which he was one of the earliest supporters, 
the leaders of the Union must consider carefully whether 
they are really going on a wrong road or whether Dr. Bevan 
misunderstands their position. To some extent it is quite 
clear that he does so. When he accuses us of “ still using 
the old languaze which has become quite misleading,” of 
forgetting that there are now “ three major Powers definitely 
hostile to all international co-operation,” and that the League 
no longer possesses “ overwhelming force,” it is clear that 
he has not heard many L.N.U. speeches during the last 
year. We are always insisting on these facts which he says 
we forget, and on the absolute necessity of facing them. 
This change of emphasis involves no change of principle. 
The League was never a movement towards pure pacifism ; 
it- was, and is, a movement towards joining the previously 
anarchic nations into a society or brotherhood. 

His main charge seems to be that while we still—in a 
misleading way—use the language of pacifism, we advocate 
a policy which means war or at least increases the risk of 
war. Our “ peace talk” is out of date and delusive. Our 
policy may be right; “but if so we should proclaim it as a 
“war policy” and urge the nation to prepare itself for 
another 1914. Our answer is simple. We stand for the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, which states in its first 
sentence that the purpose of the League is to “ achieve 
international peace and security,” and to do so by “ promoting 
international co-operation.” We seek peace by international 
co-operation, not by submission to aggressors. Let me make 
this question clear. ; 

Dr. Bevan believes that peace—though no doubt an unsatis- 
factory peace—“ can certainly be secured” if we merely 


“go on giving way and giving way.” This, he considers, 
would be a true peace policy. We do not agree. Continual 
submission tends to stimulate both the contempt and the 
appetite of an ambitious aggressor, and thus leads to a state 
of things so intolerable that eventually the victim can stand 
no more, and fights when it is too late. Every loss of prestige 
by the forces of peace, every concession to blackmail, every 
betrayal of a trust through fear makes war more likely, not 
less likely. That at least is our belief, and that is what we 
preach to our branches. It is not we, it is certain opponents 
of the League who appeal—not very honestly—to that 
“widely diffused pacifist sentiment” which is actually a 
danger to the peace of the world because it is what the 
Dictators trade upon. 

It seems to us that the way to encourage war is easy. We 
have only to inform the aggressive governments that they 
are free to attack and conquer their weaker neighbours without 
let or hindrance. Equally the way to-discourage and even 
to prevent war is to let them know beforehand that any such 
attack will be resisted by the utmost united force which the 
Great Powers of the League can bring against it. 

This is our supposed “ war policy.” It is really a policy 
for preventing war, and for preventing it by exactly the method 
contemplated at the original foundation of the League. 
But of course it is only one side of that method. The other 
side is our “ Peace Talk.” The League of Nations did 
contemplate the use of collective force, prepared and ready 
to be used, in order to deter ambitious and unscrupulous 
governments from resorting to war; but that threat was 
only a last resort, a weapon to be used in extreme danger. 
Its normal method of gradually removing the fear of war was 
by establishing what Lord Grey called “a new method of 
life’ between nations; by steady co-operation for the 
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common good, by frank and frequent consultation, by “ open, 
just and honourable ” diplomacy, by “the maintenance of 
justice and a scrupulous respect for treaty obligations,” and 
also by the building up of that “ social justice ” without which 
international peace becomes precarious. It is the expounding 
of these principles that forms nine-tenths of the Union’s 
ordinary educational work and that constitutes the main duty 
laid upon it by its Royal Charter. 

This is my answer to Dr. Bevan’s main criticism. To 
take some subsidiary points, I am thoroughly glad to see him 
throw doubts on the common maxim that we must avoid, in 
political affairs, a division by ideologies. I am not sure what 
ideologies are, but I am quite sure that the world is divided, 
and must be divided, by its beliefs on certain fundamental 
matters. I can co-operate easily on most matters with 
socialist or capitalist, democrat or aristocrat, Jew, Moslem, 
Buddhist or atheist, but I cannot co-operate with a man who 
confessedly means to cut my throat tomorrow, and teaches 
his children to regard that action as noble. Of course, 
people are different from their governments, but unfortu- 
nately some of them are both influenced and controlled by 
their governments. And there is an enormous and funda- 
mental difference between those peoples who are taught to 
regard war as the normal relation between nations, with peace 
as a mere interval in which to proceed by fraud rather than 
violence, and those who. have honestly renounced war as an 
instrument of national policy, and regard international 
co-operation as the normal method of world government. 
It is no question of capitalist versus socialist or left versus 
right ; it is a question of the law-abiding citizen versus the 
gangster. What the Covenant proposes, and the League of 
Nations Union urges is that the law-abiding nations should 
stand together and form a true “ society.” 


Dr. Bevan dislikes our use of the phrase “ Collective 
Security.” He holds it is no longer attainable. We merely 
maintain that security is what every nation desires and 
must seek ; and, whether Collective Security is immediately 
attainable or not, it must at least be pursued: for certainly 
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there is no: other. Isolation has immense attractions for 
unpractical minds. . But clearly it cannot bring security to 
any European nation weaker than Germany, nor yet to an 
Empire so vulnerable and so tempting to the spoiler as the 
British. No armaments could protect this island against 
a Germany already established on the west coast of Europe. 
If Collective Security is gone, we must set to work to rebuild it. 

On similar grounds he takes exception to our slogan “ Back 
to the Covenant.” Well, we believe that it is demonstrably 
true that the present “ prodigious deterioration ” in inter- 
national affairs, to use Lord Halifax’ phrase, has followed 
step by step on successive failures by the Great Powers 
to apply the Covenant. Disarmament, Manchuria, Abyssinia, 
Spain are words charged with memories of tragic failure ; 
and, while other causes, of course, co-operated, unfaithfulness 
to the Covenant was on each occasion one of the root causes 
of disaster. This is no demand for orthodoxy at the risk of 
war. The Covenant is not a rigid document; it is, as Sir 
John Fischer-Williams has shown, a flexible agreement 
drawn up by practical statesmen. But the most elastic agree- 


ment can be carried out firmly or weakly, in good faith or in _ 


bad, and we think there has been too much bad faith and 
weakness. 


Lastly, the Union has “ lost hold ” on the public. True, 
in a sense. Our funds are low. Pacifists have tended to 
leave us, strong party men, both on the left and right, have 
tended to leave us. The less thoughtful public, which mostly 
thinks of the League as a strange foreign organ, quite inde- 
pendent of its members, is apt to conclude that it is the League 
itself, and not the abandonment of the League by govern- 
ments, that has led Europe into the present mess. But there 
are signs of a revival. On the one hand we have such national 
figures as Mr. Eden; Lord Cranborne, and -Mr. Winston 
Churchill proclaiming a League policy from Union platforms. 
On the other, we find a demonstration by our Youth Group 
organisation, with little preparation, filling the Earls Court 
Stadium with an audience of 10,000 with a 5,000 ‘overflow. 
That does not look like a dying cause. 


By TEMPLE GRAY 


TONE’S FUSTICES’ MANUAL—the guide, if not the 
comfort, of the magistrates—contains references to more 
than 2,000 Acts of Parliament. How many of the justices who 
administer them know more than a shadowy fraction of their 
provisions ? Yet the humblest citizen who is accused of an 
infringement of one of them will get nothing more than a 
frown if he says that he was ignorant of that bit of law. For 
ignorantia juris, quod quisquz scire tenetur, neminem excusat. 
Even if a man have the time and the inclination to make 
himself acquainted with any new Act, what shall it profit him ? 
Consider an example. There has just come into operation 
a statute that intimately affects the domestic life of hundreds 
of thousands of the people who live in small houses. It is 
laboriously intituled the “ Increase of Rent and Mortgage 
Interest (Restrictions) Act.” That measure withdraws 
from the protection and security of the old Rent Acts about 
half a million dwelling houses, affecting well over two million 
persons directly. Indirectly, it affects vastly more—those 
who occupy dwellings that are to continue to be considered 
“* controlled.” 

A tenant, very naturally, is anxious to discover whether his 
house is or is not to be decontrolled, and, further, what 
rights and liabilities are his under the new law. A copy 
of the Act will cost him threepence. If he studies it carefully, 
and for any length of time, control and decontrol will cease 
to have any practical interest for him; his future home will 
be a lunatic asylum. 

For, having ploughed his weary way through a dreary 
waste of unintelligible sections, he will run into this sort of 
thing very early—the fourth section : 


“* Subsections (3) to (5) of section two of the Act of 1933. shall 
have effect (a) as if, in the proviso to the said subséction (5), for the 
references to subsection (2) of that section and to the passing of that 


Act there were, in relation to the dwelling-houses to which’ subsection 


(1) of this section applies, substituted references to subsection (2) of , 
this section and to the passing of this Act ; and (0) as if, elsewhere in’ 
the said subsections (3) to (5) the references to that ‘séction. included ! 
references to this section ;. and subsection (1) of section fourteen j 
of that Act shall have effect as if the reference in paragraph (c) thereof : 
to section two. of that Act included a reference to the provisions 
of this section.’ 

If his sanity is not “‘ decontrolled ” by the time he gets to 
the end of that, there remains ample material in the succeed- 
ing sections and schedules to complete the process. 

Not long ago, the trading community was faced with an 
Act which, by a strange solecism, was named the Shops 
(Sunday Trading Restriction) Act, 1936. In fact, it was to 
extend that kind of trading, for under the prior law all forms 
of such enterprise were illegal. But let that pass. Tens 
of thousands of small traders are affected. The Act, packed 
with anomalies and difficulties, has given rise to considerable 
confusion and agitation, and the small man wants very 
naturally to know where he stands. If he studies the Act, 
he will be enlightened by this kind of thing: 


“* Provided that the following provisions of this Act shall extend 
only to shops, that is to say, those provisions of section six and 
section eight which relate to the approval by occupiers of shops of 
orders made under those sections, the provisions of paragraph (c) 
of subsection (1) of section seven and the provisions of paragraph 
(a) of section twelve.”’ 


It-is said that every other household in the _ will be 
affected by the new hire-purchase law. 


It is, therefore, most important that every one of us should 
understand it. Compared with some statutes, the Act, 
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though dealing with a thorny subject, is reasonably plain— 
but that is not saying a great deal. What, for example, will 
the man who has bought a wireless set on the hire-purchase 
system, and had trouble with the dealers, make of this : 


“ Where, under the powers conferred by section ten of this Act, 
the court has postponed the operation of an order for the return of 
goods to the owner, the goods shall not, during the postponement, 
be treated as goods which are by the consent or permission of that 
owner in the possession, order or disposition of the hirer for the 
purposes of section four of the Law of Distress Amendment Act, 
1908, or of section 38 of the Bankruptcy Act, 1914’? 

These are not exceptional or rare instances. They are 
chosen because they happen to be the most recent examples. 
Almost every Act could be cited for a like purpose to show 
that our statutes contain—to quote from an explosive utterance 
of a distinguished High Court Judge—“a hotch-potch of 
perplexing provisions.” Is it beyond the wit of man to 
say in simple language what the intention of the legislature 
is on any matter? Was not the great Burke right when 
he said that “to be fair and effective, laws should be easily 
understanded of the common people ”? 


Our brilliant Parliamentary draughtsmen are anxious 
to be precise. Did they not lately prove it in the 
Firearms (Amendment) Act, when they made this im- 
pressive correction : 


* In subsection (1) of section 13 for the word ‘ BouGHT’ 
shall be substituted the word ‘ PURCHASED.’ ” 


and in another enactment provided that “the expression 
‘bull’ shall be deemed to include cow ” ? 

There is no doubt that simpler language would substan- 
tially decrease the income of the Bar. What small fortunes, 
for instance, have been reaped from provisions such as 
that which brightened the pages of the Darlington 
Improvement Act, 1872: 


** The term ‘ new building’ means any building pulled or burnt 
to, or within ten feet of, the surface of the adjoining ground ”’ ? 


“The British Parliament,” said Palmerston, when Prime 
Minister, “‘ can do anything except turn a man into a woman, 
or a woman into a man.” Even that qualified omnipotence 
has not enabled it to clothe its edicts in words that he who 
runs may read. 


there 


THE BLIND EYE 


By GRAHAM GREENE 


LEFT Vera Cruz on April 30th in the German liner 

‘ Orinoco,’ travelling third class. The shadow of the 
Spanish war stretches across the south Atlantic and the Gulf : 
one couldn’t expect to escape it in a German ship calling at 
Lisbon. 

My cabin held six, but at first there were only five of us : 
an old man who never spoke a word, a fat Mexican who spat 
all night upon the floor and said ‘‘ No puede dormir” because 
he couldn’t sleep, and a young Spaniard with a hard handsome 
idealist’s face and his small son whom he disciplined like a 
drill-sergeant. There was no doubt at all where he was going, 
and, when I returned to my cabin just before we sailed, I 
found a stranger wearing a beret and an old suit which didn’t 
look natural: you felt he was used to a better cut. There 
were others in the cabin, too: they blocked the door after I 
got in: they wore their berets like a uniform and each had a 
little gold chain round his neck with a holy medal dangling 
under the shirt. At first I couldn’t understand their Castilian 
—they seemed perturbed, they wanted to know who I was. 
The word “ Ingles ” didn’t reassure them, but when I said 
** Catolico ” and showed my lucky charm, they looked a little 
easier. The stranger was a stowaway, he was going to “‘ pay 
the Reds ” ; I must promise to tell no one, they said blocking 
the door, till we had left Havana. As we sailed out of Vera 
Cruz that night we passed a Spanish ship which had been 
impounded since the war started and the third-class emptied 
on to the deck and gave the dark and silent boat a noisy 
farewell: ‘ Arriba Espafia,” ‘“‘ Viva Franco.” The stewards 
smiled gently, bringing round the salad, hearing nothing. 

After Havana the volunteers began to disclose themselves, 
more than two dozen of them. Many of them had their 
wives and children with them, they wore their uniforms quite 
openly when we were once at sea, black forage caps and Sam 
Browne belts, blue shirts with the Falangist fasces embroi- 
dered on the pocket. They were very noisy and carefree— 
without bravado: you felt that going to war was one of the 
natural functions of man. There was something agreeably 
amateur too about their Fascism—lI think the Germans looked 
a little askance when the arms went up in salute—for nothing 
at all, for a silly old man, for a joke. Arriba Espajias and 
Viva Francos burst boisterously out for no reason on the hot 
unshaded deck, with a hint of mockery. Killing the Reds— 
that was a man’s occupation, but all this dressing up to do it, 
that was a joke, a game. They enjoyed it, but not in the 
serious German way. .O the consultations on deck, the 
handing out of envelopes, the open conspiracies. There was 
one printed form which aroused my curiosity: instructions 
from Burgos ? I learned what it was when Sunday came. 

The blind non-intervention eye was very blind indeed, 


and the German ear was very deaf. On Sunday there was a 
church parade: the volunteers marched up to Mass in the 
first class: twenty-five of them lined the wall in uniform, 
one man stood at attention on each side of the altar: it was 
impressive, as a funeral is. A monk preached (I had seen 
him playing chess, cheery and unshaven in an old striped 
shirt and no tie). He preached on suffering and sacrifice 
and offering up your agony to God. After the Mass was 
over, before the priest had time to leave the altar, the volun- 
teers broke into the Falangist hymn—that was what they had 
been learning all the week from the printed forms. And 
then, inevitably, the Fascist salute: Arriba Espaiia, Viva 
Franco: every arm went up but mine, yet no one minded at 
all. These were Spaniards, not Germans. 

It was odd comparing them with their German allies: the 
young German farmer, for instance, from Chiapas, who 
joined heartily in the right cries and hated Christianity. I 
tried to involve him in argument in front of the volunteers— 
* this,” I wanted to indicate, “is your ally.” They stood 
listening with mild astonishment, the holy medals dangling 
round their necks, while he plunged bull-like at Christianity. 

“But you must admit that—so far—nationalism hasn’t 
produced any art, literature, philosophy to compare with 
the Christian ? ” 

** IT see you do not know the works of Ludendorff. Listen 
to me. The Christians have only winned because they have 
killed all not Christian. Once we had nothing to give people, 
only Religion. Now we give the Nation. But we are not 
atheists like the Reds. We have a God, one God.” 

** The old Jewish Jehovah ? ” 

“No, no. A Force. We do not pretend to know what 
heis. A Principle.” 

The volunteers listened politely to the new Germany, but 
one of the cooks jumped overboard: he hadn’t been home 
for ten years; perhaps he couldn’t stand the prospect. 

The day before Lisbon silence came down on the third 
class. There were no Arriba Espaiias all the afternoon. 
The stern father walked up and down, up and down, his 
child hanging to his arm, up and down, drowned, you could 
tell, in a*sea of unreality: here, for ten days, he had been 
on a pleasure cruise, there the train for Salamanca left at nine. 
There was a farewell dinner—perhaps the last good meal 
before the trenches: “Auf Wiedersehn” inside a little 
scarlet heart on the menus, and then a speech—about “ our 
great Ally” and Austria—and sacrifice. It wasn’t only the 
Germans who had been turning blind eyes all these days : 
but the blind eyes of the Spanish volunteers were now 
beginning to open—like those of new-born children opening 
on tie awful lunar landscape of the human struggle, 
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CURRENT QUESTIONS 


[So far as space permits questions from 1eaders, particularly those arising out of articles in THE SPECTATOR, and dealing 
with fact, not opinion, will be answered on this page week by week] 


1. What is “ dirtless farming ”’—the novel system of farming 
devised by Professor Gericke of California ? 


The definition given by Lancelot Hogben in his Science 
for the Citizen is as good as any: “ The production of crops 
in shallow tanks of water to which the necessary chemical 
fertilizers have been added. The seeds are sown in a layer 
of sawdust or moss on wire netting just above the water, 
into which the roots grow.” 


2. Has Germany actually repudiated any debt yet, Austrian 
or another ? 


There has been no actual repudiation. Though Germany 
has defaulted on her payments into the Young Loan sinking 
fund, she has hitherto regularly paid the interest due on the 
loan. 


3. In “ The Spectator” of Fune 17th you quote Bismarck as 
having said “ Who rules Bohemia is master of Europe.” 
Has any ruler of Bohemia been master of Europe since 
the time of Charlemagne ? 


The Emperor Charles V probably came nearest to.deserving 
the title. 








4. What is a Parliamentary “ Blue Book,” and what is a 
“White Paper” ? 

Strictly speaking, the name “ White Paper” was reserved 
till recent years for documents circulated primarily to 
Members of the House of Lords and the House of Commons, 
while “‘ command papets *—reports of Royal Commissions, 
&c.—were produced with blue covers. There is, however, 
no distinction between the two today. 


5. What is the Committee Stage and what the Report Stage of a 
Bill before Parliament ? 


The “second reading,” which consists of a general dis- 
cussion on the principle of the Bill, is followed by a “ com- 
mittee stage’? during which the clauses and amendments 
moved *o them are discussed point by point. The “ report 
stage’ takes place when. the Bill, as it emerges from the 
committee discussion, is again discussed by the House; 
this gives an opportunity for further amendments, usually 
of a drafting character, to be moved. Finally the “ third 
reading ” follows. 


6. What is the present strength of the navy of (a) the Spanish 
Government, (b) the insurgents ? 


After the sinking of the Nationalist cruiser ‘ Canarias’ by 
Government aeroplanes the Nationalist navy was composed 
of two cruisers, one destroyer, one torpedo boat, three gun- 
boats, two or three minelayers and a few armed merchantmen. 
(This does not include any German or Italian ships which 
may at different times have co-operated with the Nationalists). 
The Government navy included three cruisers, twelve 
flotilla-leaders, two smaller destroyers, five torpedo boats, 
seven submarines, two gunboats and a minesweeping flotilla. 
There appears to have been no change since the date when the 
* Canarias ’ was sunk. 


7. In “ The Spectator” of Fune 17th the tomato is referred to 
in one place as a fruit and in another as a vegetable. 
Which is it, and what is the difference between a fruit and a 
vegetable ? 


The Oxford English Dictionary describes the tomato both 
as a fruit and as a vegetable. Its definitions fail to make 
any appreciable distinction between “‘ vegetable ” and “‘ fruit,” 


if7 


referring to the latter in its collective sense as 
products fit for food.” 


vegetable 


9. The figures given in last week’s “ Spectator” are much 
higher than those given in “ The Times” by Sir William 
Beveridge for the proportion of undergraduates at the 
Universities from elementary schools, Which ts the correct 
impression ? 

The figure 42 per cent. was given by Mr. Kenneth Lindsay, 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Education, in the 
House of Commons, and must therefore be regarded as 
official ; the figure given by Sir William Beveridge was 27 
percent. Itis not clear how the discrepancy is to be accounted 
for. 


10. Are there many tenants’ defence leagues, or is the one at 
Poplar the only one ? 


There are tenants’ defence leagues in many London — 


Boroughs and in many provincial towns. 


11. Is Stalin’s Government of Russia influenced to any great 
extent by the Committee of Commissars ? 


The Council of Commissars is regarded as the supreme 
legislative and executive authority in Soviet Russia, but the 
Government is largely controlled by the Communist Party, 
of which M. Stalin is Secretary. The Politburo probably 
exercises more real authority than the Council of Commissars. 


12. When British ships get bombed in Valencia, what goods 
are they mostly carrying ? 
They may be carrying almost any cargo other than muni- 
tions, ¢.g., fertilizers, foodstuffs, coal, motor-lorries. 


13. Is it known whether the earth has any supply of waters which 
is independent of that which: falls or has fallen from the 
heavens ? 

The liquid water contained in the earth’s crust is probably 
entirely derived from rain-water. The molten volcanic 
rocks which form the lava of volcanoes contain much steam 
dissolved under great pressure. This issues from volcanoes 
and fissures in the earth and is a steady though small addition 
to the earth’s available water-supply. The total quantity 
of water contained in these rocks is. very great, perhaps 
comparable with the sea. There is no extra-planetary 
supply of water. 


14. Is it a fact that the price of coal to the domestic consumer 
includes a concealed subsidy to industrial and export coal ; 
and if so what is the amount of the subsidy ? 


There is no formal or recognised subsidy such as is sug- 
gested in the question, but it has been stated that in some 
coal-fields at any rate there are arrangements within the trade 
having the effect indicated in respect of export coal. 


15. Why when a member of the House of Commons is made 
a peer is he compelled to enter the House of Lords, and in 
other cases Lords are permitted to sit in the House of 
Commons ? 


The House of Lords consists of princes of the blood, 
archbishops and a certain number of bishops, peers of the 
United Kingdom, 16 Scottish, and (at present) 16 Irish, 
Representative Peers. None of these may sit in the House 
of Commons. Scottish or Irish peers who are not among 
the Representative Peers (¢.g., Earl Winterton) may sit in 
the House of Commons. The eldest sons of earls, marquesses 
or dukes who carry the courtesy title “ Lord ” (e.g., Lord 
Stanley or Lord Cranborne) are not, of course, peers and 
may sit in the House of Commons. 
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WHAT SHOULD WE FIGHT FOR?—II 


By W. ARMSTRONG 
[The writer, who is 23, has just taken Greats at Oxford] 


EACE, liberty, democracy, a new world order, England ; 
they all come readily to the lips and look well on banners. 
Englishmen at least might agree that the list contains things 
“worth fighting for”: but can that phrase possibly be 
literal? It must be a metaphor, since the “ things ” are 
abstractions ; and it seems to me a dangerous one, since it is 
taken from a kind of fighting that no longer exists. So I 
must first.ask two questions: ‘‘ In what sense can liberty, 
democracy and the like be fought for?” and: “In what 
sense can the procedure of modern warfare be described as 
‘fighting for’ anything ? ” 

Most people will agree that political liberty cannot be 
imposed by force ; but many think that just as slavery can 
be forcibly imposed and preserved, so liberty can be forcibly 
removed. This latter notion has received great impetus 
from the rise of the dictators ; they appear to give evidence 
that storm-troops and a propaganda department can between 
them change the outlook of a nation and impose on it a 
political philosophy, almost against its will. Hence the fear 
that what has happened to Germany might happen to Eng- 
land; hence the notion of “an outsider in danger of im- 
posing an alien scheme of values.” Presumably Mr. Singleton 
was thinking in this expression of Hitler, sending over his 
warplanes to Nazify England ; and his fear is salutary enough 
if it strengthens our hold on democracy. But it should do 
that by producing in us a determination, not to repel an 
invader who would enslave us, but to make ourselves worthy 
to be free ; for it is still true that peoples get the rulers and 
radio programmes they deserve. 

We have heard much of the will of one man to dominate ; 
we must reckon equally with the will of the people to obey. 
The dictators were put in position not so much by force as 
by the temper and condition of their people ; and for that the 
“war to end war” is to blame, and the bitter treaty that 
followed it. Terrorism and education may hold an autocrat 
in place; but we are concerned with what would bring 
Fascism to England, not what would keep it there once 
brought. I do not think conquest will bring it; if the 
dictators fought us, it would be for concrete advantage, 
territory and raw materials, and not to spread their doctrines, 
though it might suit both sides to pretend otherwise. Eng- 
land defeated might become Fascist ; if that were simply by 
decree from Berlin, it would not last long. But more prob- 
ably our political system would be the expression of our 
reaction to defeat ; and the reaction of this people to a great 
defeat is something nobody knows. 

I might seem to be denying the possibility of revolutionary 
wars ; and I mean to do so in so far as I think that the revolu- 
tion proper is always over the night before the war begins, 
bloodlessly, in the mind of the revolutionaries. Then war 
may follow, as the removal of what have become anomalies ; 
and if the revolution, as is usual, is premature, then so much 
the.more bitter is the war. But the actual change in thought 
that is the revolution does not come about by war at all. Mr. 
Singleton half admits this. He does not see himself fighting 
“to impose the English political philosophy and social 
values on someone else.” He thinks of England as in a state 
of peaceful transition to something better, but menaced with 
interruptions ; he would fight to keep out the interrupters. 
But war, for whatever reason it was started, would be the 
biggest interruption of all. 

What sort of an interruption it would be, it is easy to see 
in outline, though the precise result is disputable. We used 
to be told that the next general war would inevitably bring 
general chaos ; the nations of the world were so interdepen- 


dent that damage to one would be damage to all, while modern 
weapons were so deadly that the damage would be irretriev- 
able. We do not hear that so much now. Apparently, 
however upheld by argument, it was a view produced by 
fear of the Fascist Powers ; now that fear is passing, since by 
this time there has been Spain, where Madrid still holds out, 
China, where Japan seems likely to strain herself to breaking 
point, and Czechoslovakia, where so far the Nazi squib has 
proved somewhat damp. So we have a crop of knowledgeable 
articles, showing how little Italy can afford to begin a war, 
how ill-provided with raw materials even Germany is, and 
what a weak link in the Fascist chain is Japan. Meanwhile 
the growth of ersatz means we shali feel the less any loss of 
trade war may bring, and on our side the rearmament 
programme goes on, while A.R.P. posters appear on a hundred 
hoardings. In this optimistic atmosphere the question 
“What should we fight for?” sounds perfectly sensible, 
because it has begun to look as though we should get it. 

But should we? I doubt it. Whether or not modern 
methods of war will bring the collapse of civilisation, it seems 
to me certain that they will bring something far different from 
the hopes of any antagonist, something quite unforeseeable. 
War today is at once much more and much less than an 
“* instrument of foreign policy ” ; it is a forcing-house of new 
opinions, a destroyer of social institutions and shatterer of 
economic systems, an inventor of new diseases. As a weapon 
in the hands of statesmen it is useless, for what it will do car 
never be calculated; but as an experience through which 
a people may pass it can shape the political ideas of a century. 
If we fought a war now, in alliance with France and Russia, 
I believe we should, in the language of the strategists, “ win ” ; 
but when the last shot was fired I do not think that either we 
or our enemies would be recognisable. 

For what, then, should we fight? For fear, love, money, 
for anything, it does not matter what ; the result will be the 
same sea-change. It is as if we, with the other nations, were 
delegates to a conference, each with a switch at his elbow to 
fire a mine, which might blow the whole lot to glory; just 
how large it is, or under whose chair it is, we do not quite 
know, but we may be certain that if a switch is touched, none 
will come out unscathed. In these circumstances we must 
confer and co-operate as best we may; and if we wish our 
opinions to carry weight, we must keep our switch in order 
and our finger on it, so long as we cannot get everyone to 
dismantle the whole apparatus. Since the whole scheme 
would collapse if one party thought he had good chances of 
surviving the explosion, we should give no one cause to think 
that. Meanwhile we should be prepared to fight to back our 
views, but only as literally a last resort, remembering that to 
do so is to admit that discussion, reason and every human hope 
have failed ; what we use now is simply the last bullet in the 
spy’s revolver, kept for himself. 

Shoot, if you must. Much evil will come of it, and some 
good; perhaps in the end more good than evil. A century 
from now the Chinese war and the Spanish may be seen 
as shocks of awakening, bringing in a new creative era for 
those peoples. The human spirit has before now shown 
this power of responding to evil with renewed effort; to 
war’s new diseases men have replied with new and more 
powerful methods of cure. Could we predict our response, 
we might voluntarily submit to the scourge; but as yet 
we do not know enough about ourselves. Until we do, 
war can never be rational. Fight if you are a miystic or a 
gambler, but not if you are an engineer: The plans you 
need have not yet been prepared. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


THE THEATRE 
‘¢ Golden Boy.” By Clifford Odets, At the St. James’s Theatre 


Mr. Opbets’ Golden Boy is a young American Jew witha 
talent for music and a talent for boxing. He has a future 
as a violinist, but he is restlessly envious of the rich and cannot 
wait for success; when the first chance offers he abandons 
his career as a musician and goes out for a quick fortune in 
the ring. There his triumph is delayed, because he always 
remembers his musician’s hands and fights too much within 
himself. His manager sends his mistress to convince him 
that he is letting slip his chances of success. She and the 
Golden Boy fall—inevitably—in love; but for the moment 
she will not desert the tough pathetic little man whom for so 
long she has hoped to marry, because she thinks that he needs 
her support much more than does the Golden Boy. But 
her intervention succeeds, the Golden Boy fights for the first 
time at full strength and breaks his hand in delivering a blow 
which kills his man. The girl, convinced that he needs her 
now at least as much as does her former lover, goes off with 
him ; an hour later the two of them are killed in a motor crash. 

It is a conventional sentimental story, which an English 
dramatist would probably have made into a conventional 
sentimental play. But the American theatre, unlike the 
English, is still alive ; the characters and the dialogue and the 
ideas do not come, as they do in this country, along with the 
wigs and the appalling tea-services from a collective theatrical 
cupboard. Each of the characters in this play lives for the 
first time. Their ambitions and sympathies and lusts are 
personal to themselves. They speak the language of life, not 
the language of literature or what passes for it. Consequently 
when they are represented in commonplace situations it does 
not really matter ; we watch what happens to them with the 
same interest that we feel in life when a person we know and 
think to be worth attention is caught in a situation haunted 
by literary parallels. The Golden Boy himself, puzzled, 
defiant, and made both harder and increasingly defenceless 
by the pursuit of success, is in scope much the most con- 
siderable of Mr. Odets’ creations, but all the other characters— 
the Boy’s inarticulate, generous, ethical father, the superbly 
comic taxi-driver Siggie, the weak-willed boxing-manager, 
and the heady girl whom he sends as a decoy, together with 
the other smaller figures who fill out Mr. Odets’ pattern— 
have been given exactly the same vitality. This play contains 
no blank spaces and none of the eventless intervals padded 
out with small talk which one finds in the majority of our 
native productions. It is always on the move. Nor is the 
conversation ever merely decorative. In the quick humorous 
vernacular dialogue the plot is continuously advanced and 
character revealed. Nowhere is there wastage of any sort— 
it is the main reason why this model of one kind of dramatic 
writing is so consistently entertaining and exciting. 

Several times during the last few years we have had to submit 
to the experience of watching English actors struggle painfully 
with an idiom which they did not begin to master. It is a wel- 
come sign of intelligence on the part of a theatrical management 
that an American cast has been imported with this play. It is 
produced and acted with a superb energy and subtlety. Mr. 
Luther Adler’s performance as the Golden Boy is a remarkable 
achievement, consistently dramatic in presence, gesture, and 
speech, and it is admirably matched by Miss Lillian Emerson’s 
brilliant portrait of the girl—no single detail in either of these 
performances fails of its effect. Mr. Morris Carnovsky gives 
a grave satisfying study of the Boy’s father, Mr. Will Lee a 
delightful sketch of the. delightful Siggie, and Mr. Roman 
Bohnen admirably conveys the tough weakness of the boxing 
manager. All the smaller parts are filled with something more 
satisfying than competence: even those who appear on the 
stage only to vanish are not simply decorations to the plot 
but people who think and feel, and whose thoughts and feelings 
are sensitively conveyed to the audience. The American 
actors and actresses whom we have hitherto seen in London 
have not as a general rule been unduly impressive. But if 
the acting of the members of this cast is typical of acting 
in America, dramatic writing is not the only form of theatrical 
accomplishment itt which England, compared with America, 
loiters several leagues to the rear. DEREK VERSCHOYLE, 


THE CINEMA 


‘‘},"Homme du Jour.’’ At the Berkeley——‘‘ You and Me.” At 
the Carlton 


Now that the great Russians have shot their bolt and belong 
to history—the age of early Close-Ups and the old Windmill 
Theatre, of earnest lectures (which have come to so little) in 
teashops on how to use sound “ constructively ”’—one would 
name, I think, Julien Duvivier and Fritz Lang as the two 
greatest fiction directors still at work. Duvivier has gone 
to Hollywood, where Lang has been now for some years— 
I hope Hollywood doesn’t treat Duvivier as it has treated 
Lang. 

For it is impossible not to believe that Lang—surrounded 
by the Virginia van Upps and the Paul Weatherwax’s, 
by the odd names of Hollywood credit titles—has been 
sabotaged. Given proper control over story and scenario, 
Lang couldn’t have mad? so bad a film as You and Me: the 
whole picture is like an elegant and expensive gesture of 
despair. The advertised subject is “‘ 50,000 Girls Forbidden 
by Law to Marry,” which merely refers to the reasonable 
regulation that convicts mustn’t marry while they are still 
on parole. This surely is to go through the code-book with 
a fine-toothed comb in search of an injustice, a hard case, a little 
social significance. In fact, the inability of Sylvia Sidney to 
marry George Raft (I don’t remember what they are called in 
the picture: it doesn’t matter: they are only a couple of 
capable actors registering the regulation heartbreak) isn’t an 
important part of the story at all. The real plot is concerned 
with an incredible philanthropist who makes a point of employ- 
ing paroled convicts in his mammoth store as shop assistants. 
Raft, who has worked off his parole, marries Sylvia Sidney, 
who hasn’t finished hers—he tells her his past, but she’s 
afraid to tell him hers. He learns the truth, takes a high 
moral line about deception, and joins with the other convicts 
in robbing the store. They are caught by the obstinate 
philanthropist and a couple of private guards, and as the 
price of their forgiveness have to sit through a talk by Miss 
Sidney, who demonstrates on a blackboard that crime doesn’t 
pay. She then disappears into the night without telling 
Raft that she’s going to have a baby, and has it—apparently 
next day. Physiological tact could hardly be carried further. 

Everyone has heard of the Hollywood ‘‘ doghouse *—the 
practice of ruining a star by providing bad parts. No star 
has been treated worse than Lang is here by his scenario- 
writers. The continuity is quickie in its naivety. ‘‘ How 
do we get to the information bureau?” Miss Sidney asks. 
** By subway,” Raft says, and there, of course, they are—in 
the subway. A few experiments are made with verse and 
chanted speech (how unhappy Roscoe Karns looks about. it 
all), but they are only the desperate contortions of a director 
caught in the Laocoon coils of an impossible script. 

L’Homme du Four—a charming comedy, with Maurice 
Chevalier, about an electrician who becomes famous for a day 
after he has given blood to save the life of a tragic actress, 
who is taken heavily up by the great interpreter of Racine 
and then, when he sleeps through a bedroom date, heavily 
dropped again—may not be vintage Duvivier, but it is 
admirable vin ordinaire. It is the kind of story Clair might 
have directed in the old days; the Pressmen cynical over the 
champagne, the enthusiastic straphangers in the Metro, are 
Clair characters, inhabitants of a whimsical fairyland where 
providence strikes blindly and luck never lasts long and the 
lottery ticket gets lost among the top-hats, yet no one really 
cares. But Duvivier’s pictures have a stronger sense of 
human life—even in a comedy the shadow is there, and some- 
where in the shadow the abortionist throws a fit at Marseilles 
and Pepé cuts his throat with an inadequate knife. Strangers 
in the Metro may be carried away by a wave of altruistic senti- 
ment, but in the electrician’s boarding-house—among his 
friends—there is only jealousy, the mean middle-aged passion 
to take him down a peg. And so we get, in this airy ridiculous 
comedy, one of Duvivier’s saddest episodes—bogus letters that 
arrange an assignation between the electrician and a flower-girl 
who secretly and hopelessly loves him, while the hideous inhabi- 
tants of the boarding-house sit in the evening light sniggering 
over their cruel joke. GRAHAM GREENE, 
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THE BALLET 


Instruction or Entertainment? 


THE programme of, the Russian: Ballet at Covent Garden 
is remarkably reticent about the name of the company which 
is performing there. We had been promised some months 
ago a company of all the talents under the grandiose title of 
** United Arts (Inc.).”” But somehow the arts failed to achieve 
unity, and the obscure dissensions of the financial backers 
have been revealed, though not made plain, in the law courts 
within a week of an official announcement that there were 
no such things as disagreements or writs in the ballet world. 
The only thing that came out clearly in court was that the 
company at Covent Garden has the title of ‘‘ Educational 
Ballets (Ltd.).”. No wonder the programme keeps quiet 
about so forbidding and, I was going to say, inappropriate 
aname! But is it so inappropriate? Is not half the trouble 
with ballet. due to the fact that its more ardent aestheticians 
have forgotten that it is primarily an entertainment and are 
trying to elevate it, as they think, to the level of a subject fora 
night-school course, like geography or economics ? 

The majority of the audience goes to Covent Garden surely 
not for uplift, but to find enjoyment in good dancing, in 
the beauty of well-trained men and women performing difficult 
actions upon the stage, and in the adjuncts of musical and 
pictorial invention provided by the composers and the scenic 
artists. ‘They want to be entertained. Fortunately there is 
plenty of entertainment to be found in the repertory at Covent 
Garden despite the dour implications of ‘‘ educational.” 
There is Fokine’s Le Cog d’Or, which combines all the delights 
of a Christmas pantomime with an intelligence that ensures 
discretion in the buffoonery and good taste in the magnificence 
of the spectacle, and throws in a spice of tart satire for seasoning. 
As a work of art it may be-defective, because the movements 
of ballet cannot always effectively convey what was indicated 
by the libretto of the opera, and from the musical point of view 
the cutting of the score is often heartlessly brutal. But it 
makes a first-rate entertainment and, I confess with some 
surprise, does not lose its effect after the first blinding brilliance 
of the spectacle has passed, but rather gains on repetition. It 
is also excellently danced, especially by Baronova as the Queen. 


Massine’s Symphonie Fantastique, on the other hand, becomes 
more boring every time one sees it, and it was always, as a 
Frenchman remarked of one of our English ballets, vraiment 
fatiguant a voir. This is not to deny to the choreographer 
a quite astonishing ingenuity in fitting movement to the music, 
though sometimes his invention completely mistakes the real 
mood of the music. The few passages of good dancing in 
it may be seen better and in a more concentrated form else- 
where. For one thing the costumes, especially in the last 


‘two movements, fail to perform their proper function in ballet, 


which is to reveal the beauty of line in the movements of the 
dancers, though it may be said that any costumier would be 
hard put to it to reveal any beauty in the hideous caperings 
of the ‘‘ Witches’ Sabbath.” If it is objected that such an 
orgy is not a thing of beauty and that the music itself is as 
ugly as sin (which I will not deny), the answer is that it was 
a fundamental mistake of Massine’s to make use of this 
Symphony for a ballet just as it was a mistake on the part 
of Berlioz to imagine that a satisfactory symphonic finale 
could be made out of such material. But this, I suppose, 
is all very educational—which may account for the boredom 
aroused by the solemn and humourless pretentiousness of 
the slow movement. 

What a relief it is to turn to Massine’s earlier divertisse- 
ments, in which he was not concerned with anything more 
than entertaining his audience with gay dances aptly set to 
bright music! The Midnight Sun is no more than a bright 
‘piece of folk-lore and Cimarosiana but a series of charac- 
teristic dances, but at least they have real character. Except 
the Tarantella, they were not well done. The company lacks 
a first-rate male dancer in the classical style. For apart from 
his remarkable powers of elevation, Lichine has none of the 
finish or poise, not to mention the whimsicality, required 
for the parts created by or associated with Idzikovsky. His 
“Blue Bird”? dance in Aurora’s Wedding was a ragged per- 
formance, though the audience who failed to recognise the 
poise ard style of Nemtchinova’s Sylphide and Swan Queen 
which cffset a certain coldness and heaviness in her dancing, 
did rot seem to think so. DYNELEY HUssEy. 


| 





ART 


The Lesson of Still-Life 


WHENEVER I defend the view that all forms of painting reveal 
the ideas ar.d feelings of the artist, my opponent always ends 
up by saying triumphantly: ‘“‘ Well, what about still-life ? 
A painting of apples on a plate tells you nothing about the 
views of the artist on life at large.” This has always seemed 
to me a false argument, and now the exhibition at the Matthiessen 
Gallery provides an opportunity for going into the question. 
For it contains about a hundred paintings of still-life from the 
seventeenth century to the present day, and though there are 
some serious gaps—there is, for instance, no work by Cézanne— 
the show yet provides much material for analysing the real 
nature of still-life. 

The argument quoted above, like so many arguments against 
the literary interpretation of the visual arts, is based on 
examples taken only from recent paintings. It is true that 
in still-life as it is treated today the subject does not generally 
matter, but in earlier times this was not the case. 

It was the Dutch painters of the seventeenth century who 
first explored the possibilities of still-life. It gave them a good 
opportunity of displaying the home comforts and luxury which 
the extension of trade had brought to Holland. A familiar 
type of Dutch painting at this period shows a pile of plate, 
porcelain, stuffs, glass and other valuable household objects 
(e.g.. No. 31). The Dutch would take pleasure in this 
assertion of their solid wealth. They would also enjoy 
the manual and unimaginative skill which rendered the 
outside appearance of these objects brilliantly but without 
comment. Other types are addressed to a more scientific 
interest, such as the minute renderings of flowers or butter- 
flies (34, 35); though these often appeal by the choice of 
strange and queerly-formed plants and animals, to a love of 
the odd in Nature which led to the formation of those Wunder- 
kammern of the same time in which paintings were mixed 
in with rare stones, mechanical toys and natural curiosities. 

Very often, however, in the seventeenth century still-life 
was used for directly allegorical and symbolical purposes. 
The collection at Matthiessen’s contains few examples of this 
kind, but No. 6, which shows a series of mathematical instru- 
ments with a palette, brushes and books, must be meant as 
a symbolical representation of the liberal arts. Far commoner 
than this are those intended as a Memento Mori or Vanitas. 
Certain objects which from the Middle Ages have been used 
to recall death and the passage of time recur constantly in 
these paintings—a skull, a burnt-out candle, an hour-glass, 
a wormed book, a watch, dead flowers. In other cases there 
seems to be an allusion to the symbolism of the Five Senses, 
so popular in portrait and figure painting at this time. A 
particularly instructive example of yet another type of 
allegorical still-life was sold in London this week. On one 
side it showed a harpsichord on which were other musical 
instruments. On the other stood a table with silver cups, 
a rare shell and an oriental vase. The drawers of the table 
were open and in them were heaps of money, tidily arranged. 
Behind was a terrestrial globe on which was clearly written 
Mar di India. The clue to the whole meaning was given by 
a piece of paper sticking out from one of the drawers. On 
it was written a quotation from Cicero, which may be rendered : 
*“*The same order should obtain in accounts as in musical 
harmony.” We may therefore suppose that the painting was 
executed for a merchant who knew the value of keeping clear 
accounts, and had made his money in trade with the East. 
The musical instruments and the globe are therefore intro- 
duced to point a moral, not merely as decorative elements. 

This is an unusually explicit case of still-life having a direct 
moral lesson, but such an intention is latent far more often 
than is generally imagined. It is only in the last century 
that painters have taken to still-life because they were afraid 
to paint anything of literary interest, and because they were 
compelled to escape to inoff:nsive apples on plates. And 
this in itself tells us a great deal about their state of mind. 
They evade painting the world because they have lost grip 
of it. It is interesting, however, to see how recently this 
attitude came in, for there is an early still-life by Cézanne 
exactly on the lines of the Dutch Vanitas with skull, burnt- 
out candle and all the other symbols. It is only since that 
date that still-life has come to be an abstract form of painting. 


ANTHONY BLUNT. 
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COUNTRY LIFE: 


A Garden Lament 

The death of Lady Strathmore, the Queen’s mother, came 
when the gardens she loved and had helped to make were 
reaching their heyday. She was a great gardener, not only 
because she could tell gardeners what to do. Her gardens 
marched with the charm of her character. It was only a year 
or two ago when a visitor to her newer home in Hertfordshire 
found her in spite of growing weakness in a remote corner of 
the garden watering with her own hand the plants she delighted 
in. Age could not wither nor custom stale her delight in a 
garden. Earlier visitors to St. Paul’s, Walden, remember after 
30 years the splendour of a Paul’s scarlet climber on the house ; 
and its more than common perfection was evidence of the 
influence of a lady who herself possessed what the country 
people call “‘a green hand,” or “‘a green thumb.” Her skill 
and affection have been inherited; and in a county very 
richly adorned with beautiful gardens the tradition of her garden 
is not likely to be broken. 


* * * « 


A Country Capital 

I have spent a week in Denmark, that model for all the world 
of agricultural co-operation as the agent of an independent 
peasantry. Since the peasants were emancipated a hundred 
and fifty years ago (in great measure by the zeal of the great- 
grandfather of the present Danish Minister in London), a 
whole nation of smallholders, farming round about twenty 
acres, has been formed. Though there is depression at the 
moment and the number of unemployed is large, the general 
success of the evolution has been great, socially and economically. 
Rural bias is so strong that even in the capital, in Copenhagen 
itsélf, you feel that you are in the country. There are some 
existing factories; but a later law prohibits the building 
of any additional factory. Verdancy is-the note of this lovely 
and dignified capital; and thanks in part to the troubles in 
the south of Europe it is becoming a more and more popular 
resort for the British holiday-maker. And the capital is found 
to be as merry as it is green. The farmers see to it that food is 
cheap and plenty, and the most popular and ingenious of its 
places of amusement is set in a Royal Park amid herds of 
Red deer. 

* * * * 

Family Farmers 

Danish success in peopling the country with small farmers, 
who do most of the work of the farm with their own hands 
(and electrical assistance) is due to many causes ; but not the 
least potent is the limitation of the trouble and expense of 
iransport. One may say, using a rough generalisation, that 
the rural population consists of groups of a hundred and fifty 
farmers who control a factory not more that two or three 
miles from their holding. ‘They take the milk to the factory 
while it is still warm from the cow and so slick is the work that 
the skimmed milk which they chiefly use for their pigs, is 
returned to them, sterilised, a few hours later. These factories 
are a model of precise skill, in construction and method. 
Much the same may be said of the homestead buildings : 
the house, the cowsheds, the pig-styes, the barns and not 
least the concrete tanks into which the manure heap 
drains. This one detail is half the secret of the unusual 
weight of Danish fodder crops even in a dry year. Many 
of the hay crops this year are admirable; and the smell of 
new-mown hay could be appreciated even from a railway 


carriage. 
*x * * x 


Yeoman or Tenant? 

The whole land system is inimitable, in several senses of 
the word. Though full of useful suggestions, it could scarcely 
be imitated in Britain. The small farmers may slowly pur- 
chase their houses, and pass them on to their children; but 
the land remains the property of the nation, who hold a veto 
on the farmer. At their great anniversary show the stock 
shown was not selected by the individual farmers themselves. 
The fittest stock, as the fittest farmers, are selected centrally. 
The financing of the farms is ingenious. The holder may 
pay 4 per cent. on the invested capital (which on standard 
farms amounts to about £1,500) or he may pay on a scale 
decided by the price of certain standard commodities. In 


this case the interest may vary between 2} per cent. and 6 per 
cent. He is enabled to make a decent living, except in time 
of great depression, thanks to the co-operative machinery and 
the insistence of the Government on a standard product, 
especially in bacon pigs. Even the butter tubs (neatly made 
of beech, the prevailing tree in the country) are standardised. 
These tubs were ingeniously used as tables at a milk bar in 
the dairy show; and you sat on a beech milking-stool to 
consume your milk or buttermilk. This regimentation of the 
industry, admirable though it is in almost all respects, could 
hardly be copied in England because our agricultural produce 
is not needed for export. Even in Denmark the organisation 
of the milk needed for Danish consumption has no particular 
merit. Indeed distribution is probably better done in England. 
What especially struck British observers was that nothing in 
the nature of a “‘ scrub ” animal was to be found ; and though 
our stock at its best is probably the best in the world, the 
Danish red milch-cow has peculiar virtues. It is surprising, 
especially in view of the past fashion in Friesians, that this 
breed finds small space in British shows. Some of the milk-~ 
recorded herds give an average of over 800 gallons. 


x * * * 


Tit and Crow 

It is credibly reported that the kings of Denmark and Sweden, 
while driving along the coast from Copenhagen, discussed 
whether the coast of Denmark or Sweden was the more beauti- 
ful. The King of Denmark gave his vote for Denmark; and 
the King of Sweden replied that he quite agreed with the 
verdict. The courtiers were a little shocked, till he added, 
after a due pause: ‘It is more beautiful because one can see 
from it the coast of Sweden.”” However this question may be 
decided, the Danish coast is charmingly decorated with open 
woods; and in one of them the tamest bird and most easy to 
observe was the bearded tit. I saw the bird once in England— 
at Hickling Broad—and watched it from a hide at very close 
quarters for a long space; but its journeys across the North 
Sea, that greatest of migratory paths, are not so common as we 
could wish. It is one of the most engaging of birds. Another 
and a more surprising sight enjoyed by a young observer from 
the bedroom window of his hotel, was the nest of a pair of grey 
or hoodie crows, who had chosen a church spire for their home. 
One may say of the hoodie, which is a very predaceous bird, 
what Tom Hood said of the jackdaw, for which it is sometimes 
mistaken : 


“The daw’s not reckoned a religious bird 
Because it keeps a-cawing from a steeple.”’ 


It is surprising that the hoodie is so rarely seen in the Southern 
Counties. It is common further north and is very common in 
France, for example (as a War-time memory tells me) round 


about St. Omer. 
* * * * 


In the Garden 


We are all advised to visit the Royal Rose Garden in Regent’s 
Park without delay. Its heyday is now; and since the best 
growers contribute their best roses to the Office of Works 
no place is better for deciding one’s choice in roses. Such 
questions as: ‘“‘Is Christine the best yellow?” are always 
wanting an answer. Roses have more uses than some rosarians 
allow. The habit increases of planting a few flowering shrubs 
in the midst of herbaceous borders; and the unpruned rose 
is one of the best. At the moment in one wide border a 
Zephyrine Drouhin which has been flowering sparsely for 
weeks now carries a good hundred and fifty blossoms, though 
it is not more than four feet high. The spectacle is gorgeous. 
No one would be so foolish as to deny the value of pruning. 
It is necessary for roses massed in a bed. It increases the size 
of blossom, postpones and perhaps lengthens the flowering 
period and prevents ugly long-leggedness. Nevertheless some 
unpruned rose bushes should be seen in every garden. The 
rose is peculiarly dependent on its leaves for good health, 
and some of the lustier sorts—Ophelia, for example, and some 
of the Dicksons—make glorious bushes. Zephyrine, the 
thornless rose, is, however, almost unique in habit. It reminds 
us all that a rose is a bush, a shrub, demanding free growth. 


W. BEACH THOMAS, 
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LETTERS TO 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible, 


THE EDITOR 


The most suitable 


length is that of one of our “‘ News of the Week” paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference 
over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of the 
author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. THE SPECTATOR] 


THE BOMBING OF BRITISH SHIPS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—You said last week that ‘‘ what is clear is that the Prime 
Minister, having tried the way of normal protest, can no longer 
go on proclaiming that whatever happens to British ships the 
Government will do nothing.” I wish this were clear, but is it ? 
May I summarise the dismal story of the Government’s descent 
to its present ignominious position ? 

In February, after five British ships had been sunk and 
many more damaged with loss of life, Mr. Eden, then Foreign 
Secretary, issued a Note stating that protests and reserved 
claims for compensation were no longer enough and that the 
Government 


“‘ reserve. themselves the right henceforth, without any further 
notice, to take such retaliatory action in the event of any recurrence 
of these attacks as may be required and appropriate to the particular 


” 


case. 


Shortly after, the control of foreign affairs was taken over by 
the Prime Minister. Throughout his friendly negotiations 
with Signor Mussolini, the bombings, notoriously the work of 
Italian airmen, steadily increased. Beyond verbal protests, 
the Government took no action, but on June 14th the Prime 
Minister announced that these deliberate attacks could not be 
continued ‘‘ without some injury to our friendly relations with 
the Burgos authorities.” 


This mild warning was immediately followed by further 
attacks of peculiar ferocity and deliberateness, including 
attacks on the entirely British-owned port of Gandia. Yet 
nothing happened but an intimation that Sir Robert Hodgson 
is likely shortly to be recalled from Salamanca for purposes 
of consultation. In the two debates last week the Prime 
Minister, while continuing to admit that the attacks were 
a clear breach of international law, vented himself chiefly 
in querulcus complaints of the shipowners, whose trade is 
legitimate under the Non-Intervention Agreement, is of sub- 
stantial value to British industry, and is indispensable to the 
sustenance of the Spanish population, who are suffering cruel 
privations with marvellous fortitude. Over four-fifths of their 
ships have sailed under the British flag since before the outbreak 
of the war and all of them are entitled to its protection. 


As to the alleged impossibility of stopping these outrages 
without a breach of non-intervention or alternatively without 
risk of a European war, nearly all the dozen or so measures 
proposed in debate by Mr. Churchill, Mr. Noel Baker and others 
were undeniably free from the former objection and only open 
to the latter on the assumption that Signor Mussolini is so bent 
on an early Franco victory that he would precipitate a general 
war rather than suffer a single serious impediment to that 
objective. If the Prime Minister really believes that, how can 
he also believe, as he professes, in the sincerity of Mussolini’s 
assurances that he seeks no strategical advantages in Spain ? 
And what are the strategical advantages, which Germany will 
evidently share, likely eventually to cost us? Even those who 
believe in the reality of the danger of precipitating war may well 
doubt whether the best way to avert the ‘risk is to show such 
weakness and fear that the Duce cannot resist taunting us with 
it by allowing his mouthpiece, Signor Gayda, to boast that if 
Italian ships or goods are attacked, “‘ We shall reply, not with 
notes of protest, but with guns.” 

The conclusion to which, I think, most impartial observers 
have been driven is that the real ¢xplanation of the Prime 
Minister’s attitude is not the fear of war but the fact that he has 
pledged his political credit on pulling off the Anglo-Italian 
agreement, and that as he has also pledged himself to make this 
dependent on a Spanish settlement he, like Signor Mussolini, 
is bent on securing an early Franco win by stopping the food 
supplies brought in British ships——Yours faithfully, 

House of Commons. ELEANOR F, RATHBONE. 


“THE DEFENCE OF BRITAIN ” 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—I have to thank you for a very understanding review 
of my book, Britain Looks at Germany, and I hope I shall 
not seem unappreciative if I seek to call your attention to 
what seems to me a very dangerous flaw in one part of your 
argument. 

My view, as you rightly say, is that since the encirclement 
of Germany is likely to produce another European War, 
her claim to a larger sphere of political and economic influence 
such as all other Great Powers possess should not be met with 
a blank and obstinate negative, so long as the freedom of other 
nations is not at stake. What we ought to defend in Europe 
is law and liberty, not the status quo. 

You disagree with this opinion, and hold apparently that 
the encirclement of Germany is necessary for justice and 
peace. Many share that view of the case. But why do you go 
on to say that my view, right or wrong, “‘ prejudices the practical 
issues,” and more particularly the case for a National Register, 
which I have endeavoured to state? Surely the need for 
national organisation against air attack is all the greater if 
concessions to Germany, whatever their nature, are to be 
ruled out of court. If security and strength are indispensable 
even to a policy of conciliation, they are doubly so to a policy 
of resistance to German aspirations at all points. 

It seems to me, therefore, that domestic differences on foreign 
policy should not preclude the co-operation of all parties in 
the organisation of the country for defence. You yourself insist 
upon the danger that must menace this island until it is fully 
organised against overhead attack, and you say very truly that 
“unless this situation is faced, Britain will never be able to 
play an independent réle in Europe and the world.” That is 
the essence of my own argument; and I am sure that no 
British Government, whatever its political colour, will be able to 
play a decisive part for justice or for peace until it is faced.— 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

EDWARD GRIGG. 

30 Westminster Gardens, S.W.1. 

[We do not hold that “the encirclement of Germany is 
necessary for justice and peace.” On the contrary, we’ hold 
that any deliberate “ encirclement’ of Germany would be 
unwarranted and disastrous, and solicitude for the liberties of 
Czechoslovakia, for example, is not to be interpreted as a 
desire for encirclement. But the extension of German hegemony 
in Central Europe, to which Sir Edward Grigg appears to have 
no objection, is not a sound basis for an appeal for national 
service in this country.—Eb. The Spectator.] 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—It was with great interest that I read your article, “‘ The 
Defence of Britain,” in your issue of June 24th. I have not 
yet read Sir Edward Grigg’s Britain Looks at Germany, but 
having worked on National Registration and recruiting during 
the last War and known the excellent and efficient scheme 
organised by Sir Auckland Geddes, I have felt for some time 
that it was most essential to get a National Register formed 
without delay as the first step towards National Service for the 
civil population. To wait until the need is compulsory would 
mean absolute chaos. ~Such a register, I imagine, could be 
compiled in each district to a great extent by voluntary workers. 
—Yours faithfully, C. M. BRooME. 
Oxford. 


CHILD LABOUR IN KENYA 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—In April of this year, the then Secretary of State for the 
Colonies gave his assent to a Kenya Ordinance called the 
Employment of Servants Ordinance. (Servant means any 
native employed for wages.) It is a racial measure and does 
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not apply to Indians or Europeans. Clause 28 (3) (6) reads: 
“No juvenile who appears to be under the age of ten years 
shall be allowed to enter into a contract of service.” The 
former age limit was twelve years. Clause 58 states: “‘ Any 
servant may be fined a sum not exceeding one-half of his 
monthly wages and in default of payment may be imprisoned 
for a period not exceeding one month if he is convicted of any 
of the following acts.” Eight types of offences are then 
enumerated, none of which the law of England regards as 
criminal. Here is one of them: “ (6) If, without leave or other 
lawful cause, he absents himself from his employer’s premises 
or other place proper and appointed for the performarc2 of 
his work.” 

The International Labour Office book called the Regulation 
of Contracts of Employment of Indigenous Workers says on 
p. 174, that penal sanctions “‘ are necessarily derogatory to 
human dignity and liberty. . . . Their application to contracts 
of employment in particular is repugnant to modern legal 
conceptions, . . . so that this question has become one of the 
most controversial ones in connexion with colonial legislation.” 
On p. 197 the opponents of penal sanctions say that ‘ the 
interests which penal sanctions are intended to protect .. . by 
no means justify a system which recalls serfdom or slavery.” 

Penal sanctions arose in Kenya from the policy of com- 
pelling the peasants to break up their tribal life and become 
wage-earners. Having compelled a peasant or child to leave 
home, we had to devise some means to keep him at work. 
Otherwise he tended to run away. In my time in Kenya I 
have seen many types of compulsion exerted; from the crude 
form, occasionally resorted to (now dead), of a gang hauled 
off to labour hundreds of miles distant, with the rope, literally, 
round their necks, tothe more refined, but equally effective, 
forms of excessive taxation. This latter is now the force which 
is largely responsible, but not entirely, for the poorer peasants 
parting with their children to the labour lines. 

In defence of section 28 (3) (6) the Kenya Government 
published a-statement that “‘ experience has shown the neces- 
sity ’’ for regulating (mot abolishing) the employment of children 
at ten years of age. In reply to a question in the House of 
Commons on June ‘2nd, alleging frequent drunkenness among 
children in labour lines, the Secretary of State said that such 
cases were rare. Rarity or frequency is a comparative term. 
It could not be denied that children did, in fact, get drunk. 

From May 16th till the debate on the Colonial Office Vote on 
June 14th certain Members again and again questioned the 
Secretary of State on this matter. At the close of the debate he 
announced that the Governor of Kenya had set up a local 
committee of enquiry “‘ to review and report upon the question 
of child labour in Kenya, particularly as regards the minimum 
age and the application of penal sanctions in the enforcement 
of contracts entered into by juveniles.” 

Sir, no enquiry by a local committee can meet the need. 
The Imperial Government has found it necessary to send out to 
East Africa Commissions to enquire into and report on policies 
affecting land, justice and taxation. .Some of us who have 
spent the larger part of our lives in East Africa, are convinced 
that the time is overripe for an Imperial Commission to enquire 
into and report on labour matters throughout these Depen- 
dencies. Local abuses involve the good reputation of the whole 
of the British Empire, and it cannot be a matter of indifference 
that we bear the reproach of being the only Colonial Power in 
Africa to legalise child contract labour for such purposes as we 
have just sanctioned. 

Finally, Continental governments take note of our adminis- 
tration in Africa. At least one English reader of German 
newspapers (he accosted me after a missionary meeting) first 
became aware of harsh features of our East African adminis- 
tration through the German Press.—Yours faithfully, 

W. E. Owen, Archdeacon of Kavirondo, Kenya, 

Stocks Green, Hildenborough, Tonbridge. 


COLONIES AND NATIVE VIEWS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Si1r,—As a resident for seventeen years in Tanganyika Territory 
I have naturally taken a great interest in the articles and letters 
appearing in your paper on the subject of the return of the 
colonies once held by her to Germany. I do not doubt or 
rather perhaps Ff should say I do not want to doubt that our 
Government does consider not only the good and welfare 


of European people in discussing this difficult matter but 
also the opinions and feelings of the native peoples in the 
territories concerned, but this latter point of view is given 
very little consideration, if any, in the articles and letters 
written on this subject. 

Speaking of Tanganyika alone—which is the only colony 
of which I have personal experience—it seems a strange thing 
that the peoples who in the Great War suffered and died 
in a cause not, their own should not have their opinions and 
wishes consulted. After all whatever European Power. may 
have rule over them and whatever benefit such rule may be 
to them, it is their land and their home which is concerned 
and yet most people in speaking of this matter seem to 
think only of the European Powers and their interests and 
that it is quite natural to speak of “handing back” 
Tanganyika or any colony in question as if it were a plate of 
sandwiches ! 

People may say that a majority of the Africans in these 
territories are illiterate and primitive, but today there are 
many educated and thinking Africans who take a real and 
intelligent interest in the future of their land. I know as 
a fact from personal talks with them that they took a keen 
and very critical interest in the thorny question of Abyssinia 
for instance. 

Before it is too late an opportunity should be. given to the 
peoples of Tanganyika Territory and the other African colonies 
concerned to voice their opinions and say whether they wish 
to remain under British rule or whether they would welcome 
a return to German rule.—Yours faithfully, 

ELSIE BARTLETT. 

Kideleko, Handeni, Tanga. T.T., 

East Africa. 


LANDLORDS, RENTS AND TENANTS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1r,—The article in your issue of June 17th entitled ‘‘ Land- 
lords, Rents and Tenants ” serves to remind us of the apathy 
of the public when the recent Rent Restriction Bill was before 
Parliament. Nobody seems to have perceived the uselessness 
of perpetuating one of the most fatuous pieces of legislature 
on the Statute book. It has been the despair of the judges 
of the County Courts and of the High Court. As the writer 
of the article points out, it is even administered by the lay 
magistrates, who know less than nothing about it. 


The principal evils of the Rent Restriction legislation are 
these. The whole code is so complicated that no tenant 
feels sure of his rights without consulting a solicitor, who 
in turn is generally in a quandary till the case has been taken 
up to the House of Lords. 


The protection given to the tenant is twofold, first as to 
the amount of the rent he has to pay and secondly as to his 
security from eviction, but it is or was upon the tenant to 
prove that the Acts apply to his house at all. Few people 
are aware that the Acts only apply to dwellings erected before 
1920. Where is the logic in this? Then, thousands of houses 
erected before then became decontrolled between 1923 and 
1933. , Decontrol was obtained by the landlord getting pos- 
session of the house during any of those ten years. Possession 
means obtaining possession of the key and entering the house 
between tenancies for less than five minutes. When many 
changes have occurred, it is well nigh impossible for a tenant 
to prove that the landlord did not decontrol the dwelling, 
without calling as witnesses all the ex-tenants—many of them 
perhaps scatteted all over the country. Further, the landlord 
could, without any kind of proof, register his alleged decontrol 
under the Act of 1933, and to remove such registration from 
the books of the Local Authority is a difficult and expensive 
task. 


Even when the unfortunate tenant is able to establish 
control, the full absurdity of the Acts appears when he tries 
to prove the “‘ standard” or permitted rent. This is based 
on the rent on August 3rd, 1914. The then tenant is often 
dead or impossible to trace and the rent most difficult to 
prove. Moreover, in a row of ten houses, there may have 
been ten different rents owing to different landlords or some 
of the tenants having been his own relatives. 


These are only a few of the drawbacks from the tenants’? 
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point of view. The landlord is in almost a worse case. To 
start with he is confronted with the same doubts as to whether 
his houses are or are not controlled. To prove it he must 
go to Court. 

Once it is established that a dwelling comes within the 
Acts, he has the same difficulty in deciding what rent he can 
charge. -He, too, must travel back to August 3rd, 1914. 
His real trouble, however, will be that, whereas the original 
Act of 1915 was intended: to protect the family of a soldier 
at the front, he has to deal with a new and improvident class 
of tenant, who has reverted to a controlled house because 
the rents are lower than all others. He is frequently a bad 
tenant who can do practically what he likes with the house, 
and can defy his landlord almost to the extent of withholding his 
rent. That rent too is so uneconomic that no landlord can keep 
the house (of necessity an old one) in decent repair and yet 
derive a profit from his investment. 

In short, the Rent Restriction Acts produce bad landlords, 
bad tenants and bad housing. The benefit goes into the 
pockets of the lawyer. If the money spent on legal advice 


. and litigation had been applied to new houses and repairs, 


who knows but that the whole problem would not have been 
solved ? R. LEATHER. 
Park Hotel, Oban. 


BROADCASTS IN GERMAN 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—I believe that the letter headed ‘* Broadcasts in German ” 
from your correspondent “ E. B.”’ contains a suggestion of 
vital importance. We know that the German people are not 
told the truth about events either in Germany or the outside 
world. News is doctored to suit the aims of National Socialist 
policy. Thus, for example, the Czechs are being misrepre- 
sented just now as a turbulent and lawless people whose harsh 
treatment of the Sudeten Germans may presently have to 
be remedied by war-like measures on the part of the Reich. 

The German people in the mass do not want war. That 
is a commonplace. What we have to fear, however, is the 
deliberate creation of a war mentality throughout Germany 
by the falsification of news and other propaganda methods. 
The average German today lives behind a sort of psychological 
wall fabricated of the misrepresentation of the truth of events 
and the suppression of outside opinion, and he has simply 
not the means of thinking or acting rationally where political 
or even. moral issues are concerned. The desperate need 
of the hour, as it seems to me, upon which the whole issue 
of European ‘peace and war may well hang, is somehow to 
break through this wall and let the light in where we can. 

I am not a. wireless expert and therefore do not know how 
far it might be possible for German stations to interfere with 
the reception of News Bulletins in German from English 
stations. I recognise, too, that the German Government 
might employ means to discourage listening-in to such trans- 
missions. But the success of such an experiment as “ E. B.” 
envisages would not be measured solely by the number who 
listened-in. At a time of crisis it might make all the difference 
if only a few had been influenced by the voice of the outside 
world. 

At any rate the German nation will unite in a war against 
Britain only if they do not know all the facts. That I submit 
is a safe prediction. Dissemination of the truth then, so far 
as lies within our power—the truth whether of events or 
opinions—is a first line of defence which we neglect at our 
peril—Yours faithfully, NORTHERN READER. 


DR. JOHNSON AND A. E. HOUSMAN 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.]"' 

Sir,—As is well known, in 1780 Dr. Johnson sent to Mrs. 
Piozzi an original poem of seven stanzas, a bitter and satirical 
congratulation on the coming of age in that year of Sir John 
Lade. This did not appear in the first-or second. editions of 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson, but it did appear in the third, where 
we also learn that Johnson on his deathbed, less than two weeks 
before he died, repeated it aloud ““ with great spirit.’ (L. F. 
Powell’s edition of Hill’s edition of Boswell’s ae of Fohnson, 
Volume IV, pp. 411, 12, 13.) 

I wonder if anyone has noticed that some of the: verses in A 
Shropshire Lad have, both in manner and matter, a. curious 
resemblance to this poem. It would be ridiculous to suggest 


that Housman, one of the most original of all poets, in any way 
imitated Johnson ; either the resemblance is pure coincidence 
or unconsciously a faint echo from his reading. 
Of the seven stanzas, here are the first, the fifth and the last : 
** Long-expected one-and-twenty,} 
Ling’ring year, at length is flown ; 
Pride and pleasure, pomp and plenty, 
Great [Sir John] are now your own. 


Wealth, my lad, was made to wander, 
Let it wander as it will ; : 
Call the jockey, call the pander, 
Bid them come and take their fill. 


Should the guardian, friend or mother 
Tell the woes of wilful waste ; 

Scorn their counsel, scorn their pother,— 
You can hang or drown at last.” 


Yale University. WILLIAM Lyon PHELPS. 


ROADS OR BOMBS? 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—I -was interested in your suggestion in The Spectator 
for June 17th that we might build roads on the N.W. frontier 
as an effective means of bringing peace to that troubled region. 

The Japanese have already anticipated us. For after the 
initial and inevitable fighting with the head-hunter tribes of 
the island of Formosa they slung a net-work of well-made 
** police paths ” all over the mountain territory where these 
tribes live.- The paths themselves constitute no small feat of 
engineering and serve with the telephone to link up the police 
posts over this area. In many cases they cross passes over 
10,000 feet in height.- Indeed I-enjoyed an open-air bath 
at one post above the 11,000 feet mark! The result has been 
conspicuously successful. For ‘though ‘outbreaks do occur 
from time to time (the last was in 1931; I believe), yet the 
relation between policeman and savage is any becoming 
that of between parent and child. 

Only one small area in 1931 was still un-tamed, and there 
the Japanese were building a path ! 

For a fuller description perhaps I may be se to refer 
to my book Scrambles in Japan and Formosa (Arnold), once 
reviewed in your columns.—yYours faithfully, 

The Old East Cliff Hotel, W. H. Murray WALTON. 

Cromer. 


FAMILY HEALTH 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—I should like'to correct any impression that may arise 
that the Pioneer Health Centre is anything but a development 
of the main idea and thesis to which Sir James Mackenzie 
devoted his life. Our first report “‘ The Case for Action (1931) ” 
page 22, gives our acknowledgment -to the first pioneer in 
this direction : ‘‘ his work marks the turn of the tide of interest 
and research in medicine ” ““ studying not the end buf 
the beginning of disease.” 

But the hope for the future health of the nation cannot be 
based even on preventive medicine—that is and can be no 
more than a defensive attitude: To move forward from the 
defensive both in action and philosophy is the prime need 
of the moment, in sociology and statesmanship as in medicine. 
We, the authors of the report under review, are humble pupils 
of Sir James Mackenzie, trying to forward by one step his great 
conceptions.—Yours faithfully; 

G. Scott WILLIAMSON, M.C., M.D. 

The Pioneer Health Centre, Ltd., INNES H. PEARSE, M.D. 

St. Mary’s Road, Peckham, S.E. 15. 


DOCTRINE AND THE COMMON: MAN 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—In your issue of June 17th I ventured to challenge the 
statement that ‘‘ servitude to a meticulous theology ” was the 
cause of empty churches, instancing the Roman Catholic 
churches which are not empty, and that so far from “‘ institu- 
tional religion ” being a failure experience shows that spiritual 
pilgrimages seem to be ‘uniformly from the less institutional to 
the more. And I pointed out, it must be evident to all that 
for the last century the Roman Church has developed steadily in 
numbers and influence in this country. 

I have watched carefully the growth of the Roman Catholic 
Church for the last sixty years. I might point tu the change in 
London from the obscure pro-Cathedral at Kensington to the 
great Basilica at Westminster, or to. the rival Cathedral to the 
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Anglican now rising in Liverpool ; these are spectacular. But 
what do dry figures tell us? Here are the latest from the 
Registrar General’s marriage statistics : 


1910 ay R.C. marriages were 41 per 1,000 
1914 oe 3° 99 >--47>. "99 
1919 oe ” ” 52 ” 
1934 oe ” ” 66 ”» 


This seems to confute ‘‘ Viator’s ”’ assertion that “ Roman 


Catholicism is numerically losing ground in this country.” 
The Catholic Directory gives the number of public places of 
worship : 


1036 ks 5 ae a o> » (25368 
Cy re nts oo we 3. Tease. 
Cy a ae oe, s2edbS 


And, indeed, it is rare now to find a part of the country where 
some Roman Catholic place of worship, however humble, is 
not within easy distance ; it was very different when I was a 
boy. 

But mere statistics are always debatable ; I appeal again to 
your readers’ personal knowledge. What are their experiences 
as to spiritual pilgrimages 

(1) From Protestant Nonconformity to Anglicanism and 
vice versa, 

(2) Spiritual pilgrimages from Anglicanism to Romanism 
and vice versa? 

I still maintain my assertion—‘‘ from the less institutional to 
the more.’”’—Yours faithfully, ATHELSTAN RILEY. 

United University Club. 


HOLIDAYS IN AUSTRIA 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—For British people to refuse to take their holidays in 
Austria is only to add to the hardships of the Austrians. 

My husband and I have just come back from a motoring tour 
in Austria. Everywhere we were welcomed and the dearth of 
English tourists deplored. It cannot be any consolation to a 
suffering Austria to feel ostracised by the world. Though it is 
obviously unwise to ask questions and dangerous to offer sym- 
pathy surely even a mere presence can be comforting at such a 
time as this. 

It is therefore possible that one may like to holiday in Austria 
—not because one has the hide of a rhinoceros and is imper- 
vious to unhappiness—but because one is anxious to show that, 
whatever indignity Austria may suffer, nothing can alter our 
relationship with the Austrians themselves and th~ fundamental 
sympathy between us.—Yours truly, 

MARGARET CROMPTON. 

High Tree, Park Lane, Ashtead, Surrey. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—Let Susan Butler know that other readers of The Spec- 
tator share her feeling—Austria could be no happy holiday 
ground for us.—Yours, &c., A. F. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—With reference to your anti-German correspondent’s 
query regarding travel in Austria, it is obvious that she, and 
all who write in similar fashion, do so only because they know 
that visitors will discover the utter falsity of these ridiculous 
allegations, against Germany and the Nazis.—Yours faithfully, 

Wythenshawe, Northenden, Cheshire. C. H. Mars. 

P.S.—In my opinion the Editor, and those of his correspon- 
dents who are doing everything possible to bring about another 
war—and the ruin of Europe—should be indicted for high 
treason ! 


THE FAITHFUL MOHAWKS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—My atténtion has been drawn to Mr. D. W. Brogan’s 
review of my book, The Faithful Mohawks, which appeared in 
your issue of June roth, and I should be grateful if you could 
find space for the following : 

In the last paragraph of his review Mr. Brogan says “‘ Gage 
was not Governor of Canada (p. 141) nor was Peter Oliver 
Chief Justice of New York (p. 134).” 

I am perfectly aware of these facts and if Mr. Brogan had: 
read the passages in my book correctly he would have seen that. 
on the pages quoted by him 


(1) I mentioned General ‘Haldimand (not Gage) as being 
Governor of Canada; and 

(ii) that I did not state that Oliver was Chief Justice of New 
York. Oliver was in fact Chief Justice of Massachusetts, and 
I merely mentioned ‘‘the impeachment of Chief Justice Oliver 
in the New York Assembly.” 

Reverting to the earlier part of the review, Mr. Brogan 
apparently takes me to task for naming the New England 
ministers as ‘‘ Dissenters,’ who, he says, ‘‘ were not Dissenters 
until; like . . . Dr. Chandler, they turned Anglican.” This 
seems to me an unnecessary quibble, for to members of the 
Anglican Church all other denominations are ‘‘ Dissenters,” 
and it is obvious from the nature of the book that I was writing 
from the Anglican standpoint—a fact which seems to be recog- 
nised by Mr. Brogan himself.—Yours faithfully, 


JoHN W. LYDEKKER, 
15 Tufton Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


PROTECTING BRITISH SHIPPING 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—Is there any valid reason why the British Government 
should not ask the Spanish Government to permit their 
merchant vessels to be accompanied by destroyers, fitted 
-with anti-aircraft guns (for the sole purpose of repelling air 
attacks), within the territorial waters zone, beyond which, 
as things are, they are not allowed to pass ? 

I believe that permission would be accorded, and that 
enemy planes would think twice before, at all events, getting 
within the range, where they can make effective use of machine 
guns.—Yours faithfully, EpGar H. S. BARNES-AUSTIN. 

36 Prospect Road, Tunbridge Wells. 

[Anti-aircraft guns defending a British vessel lying in, say, 
Valencia harbour, would be defending Valencia, and so taking 
sides in the civil war—Ep. The Spectator.] 


FREETHINKERS AND FREE SPEECH 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—May I be permitted to reply to your correspondent’s 
criticism of my letter and say that for Christianity to appeal to 
the Secular Power is sometimes a mistake, but, in this country 
where Church and State are united the State shares with the 
Church the responsibility of guarding the Christian Religion ? 


So it is surely the natural course for Christians to pursue to . 


appeal to the State as well as to the Church when danger 
threatens. As to Christianity ‘‘ not being allied to a blind 
support of the status quo nor to the political theory of the 
monarchy ”’ that may be the case elsewhere, but in Great Britain 
Christianity has allied itself with the State and the Monarchy. 
Are then its vows of loyalty to God and man not to be kept ?— 
Yours faithfully, GEORGIANA CASTLE STEWART. 
Sandridge, Crowborough. 


TEACHING A CAREER? 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—Your correspondent Dr. Derry speaks only for England 
and mainly for the secondary school. What of the Scottish 
teacher in Bridgeton or Gallowgate, who today must be a 
graduate and must have over a year’s training? The salary 
scale starts at £200. Usually ten years’ service precede: pro- 
motion. Work is often uncongenial: even if he had the time; 
is the man likely to take up research in education? He 
couldn’t afford it. 

Owing to the poor planning of the powers that be, moreover, 
the young teacher, much better qualified than his English 
brother, has to wait for years for a permanent, even the 
humblest appointment. I graduated four years ago and am not 
yet certain of a: permanency next session. My father had 
been married for years at my age. Teaching a career ! ? !— 
Yours faithfully, JoHN Moore. 

42 Millar Street, Glassford, near Strathaven, Lanarkshire. 


SUPPORT FOR THE PREMIER 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—I greatly regret to read your criticism of Mr. Chamberlain 
and of his last speech on Spain. I consider your attitude 
unfair and incorrectly founded.—Yours, &c., 


14 Red Post Hill, S.E.24. F. Drury, 
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PROSPECTS OF INDIAN FEDERATION 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—In The Spectator of April 29th, appeared these words : 

“The agreement between Ministers of the United Kingdom and 
Ministers of Eire formally concludes a-disastrous chapter in Anglo- 
Irish history, and initiates a n-w one of substantial promise.’ 

The writer went on to say that: 

“The merits of the agreement cannot be assessed merely in 
terms of the economic and political: advantages. which it confers 
on both countries: what is peculiarly valuable about it, coming 
at this moment in history, is the provision of evidence that a bitter 
dispute can be settled by a policy of conciliation and appeasement.’ 

The time has surely arrived for a satisfactory agreement 
between India and Great Britain. The Act of 1935 is not satis- 
factory and is not accepted by any party in India. The Secretary 
of State for India ina recent speech said that : 

“ there was not the least likelihood of His Majesty’s Government or 
of Parliament being willing to consider any alteration | of the India 
Act.”’ 

It is impressed upon us that the British Parliament, faced as it 
is with problems of first-class magnitude, is not likely at 
present to concern itself with another change in the Constitution 
of India. ‘‘ The Government of India Act,” we are assured, 
“is working, and there is no Indian question.” 

There could be no greater mistake. There is an Indian 
question. The Indian issue today is as big as any other now 
engaging the attention of the British Cabinet, and an immediate 
and generous solution is very urgently called for. Lord Zetland 
has stated with clarity and great earnestness the case for Indian 
Federation. It is quite possible that, were the Indian States 
to adopt a system of representation to the Federal Assembly 
similar to the system proposed in the case of British India, and 
if direct elections to the Assembly were provided for, there 
would not be the same widespread opposition as there is now 
to the Federation which is proposed to be set up under the Act. 
Mahatma Gandhi, at this present moment, is in a disciplined 
mood, and it should not be insuperably difficult for him and the 
Viceroy and the Secretary of State to hammer out a satisfactory 
settlement. If this is not possible, then a conference, representa- 
tive of Indian opinion and with both the Viceroy and the 
Secretary of State members of it, would perhaps provide the 
best method of approaching a solution of the present impasse. 

Federation as an idea or as a constitutional provision waiting 
to be put into practice has more or less been in the background 
for over a year: The work of Provincial autonomy has over- 
shadowed it. Now, however, it has re-emerged into prominence. 
‘The British Government is keen on seeing the whole of the 
India Act through. The authors of the Federal scheme at the 
R.T. Conference and at the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
do not feel happy when they see most of that scheme still 
hanging in the air. The Congress Party wishes to alter 
materially the whole of that part of the India Act, not only on 
account of the provisions which are specifically federal, but also 
on account of the character of responsible Government conceded 
to the centre. The purely Federal provisions have only a few 
objectionable features (from the Congress point of view) 
and they are not primarily an issue between the British Govern- 
ment and British India. These can perhaps be modified by 
informal negotiations between the Princes and Indian leaders. 
One or two will need a minor amendment of the India Act. 
But in regard to the degree of responsible Government at the 
centre the dispute is one which brings the British Government 
vividly into the picture. Any alteration there would require a 
major amendment of the India Act. The Secretary of State 
has clearly stated that the British Parliament is not prepared to 
consider a major amendment to the Act at present. Lord 
Zetland seems to be blind to the fact that emphasis in India in 
recent months has shifted from Federation to Dominion status. 

To sum up: (1) To force the whole Act as it stands, upon 
India, in the teeth of the opposition of all parties in India, Hindu 
and Moslem, would be folly. 

(2) Mr. Gandhi has repeatedly assured us that by “ Inde- 
pendence of India,” he means ‘‘ Independence ” resembling 
that enjoyed by other units of the British Commonwealth. 

(3) What has been found possible in the case of Mr. de Valera 
would be easily possible in the case of Mahatma Gandhi 
and other Indian leaders. Why not make an effort? As you 
have put it admirably: ‘A bitter dispute can still be settled 
by a policy of conciliation and appeasement.”—I am, Sir, 
yours, &c., J. D. JENKINS, 

Poona, 


D’UNE SCENE A L’AUTRE 


[D’un correspondant paris'en] 


Tous les Frangais, toutes les-Frangaises, ont été de coeur 
avec la reine Elizabeth dans sa douloureuse épreuve. Ils 
n’auraient pas été étonnés, dans cette circonstance, d’apprendre 
Pannulation de la visite royale. Puisqu’elle n’est. que remise, 
Vaccueil de. Paris en sera d’autant plus sympathique. 


Les décorateurs profiteront de l’intervalle pour revoir les 
détails de leurs plans. Les journalistes et les conférenciers 
auront le temps de parfaire articles et causeries. Déja ils 
n’avaient pas manqué de souligner les liens culturels entre 
la France et l’Angleterre. Ils avaient énuméré les écrivains 
anglais les plus prisés chez nous, mais, 4 part Shakespeare, 
ils avaient paru ignorer les dramaturges. II y a la une lacune a 
combler, car jamais la scéne francaise n’a vu tant de piéces 
anglaises. C’est une véritable menace d’invasion. 

A Paris la saison théatrale prend fin. On pourrait la résumer 
ainsi: Autant d’oeuvres étrangéres que de frangaises; parmi 
celles-ci, autant de reprises que de nouveautés. Du cété 
étranger, prépondérance anglo-saxonne ou toutefois l’Angleterre 
distance maintenant l’Amérique. Les courriéristes n’ont 
cessé d’annoncer: ‘“‘ opérette anglaise,” ou “‘ comédie adaptée 
de l’anglais,” ou “‘ piéce tirée d’un roman anglais.” Sans 
oublier Othello 2 ?Odéon, le Marchand de Venise 4 l’Opéra 
et Jules César aux Arénes de Lutéce. Quelle revanche! On 
rappelait ces jours-ci la visite officielle qu’Edouard VII fit 4 
Paris en 1903. A cette époque le théatre parisien faisait encore 
le tour du monde. C’est la France qui alimentait les scénes 
de Londres pour une bonne part. 

A quoi tient cette transformation? Certains succés, trop 
rares peut-étre, démontrent que nous avons toujours des 
auteurs. Mais Paris a évolué, et le public avec lui. La piéce 
dite ‘‘ bien parisienne ” reflétait surtout l’esprit boulevardier ; 
elle n’a plus raison d’étre depuis que le Boulevard a disparu. 
On fut assez lent a le comprendre, aussi bien chez les directeurs 
que chez leurs fournisseurs habituels. Il fallut pourtant. se 
rendre a l’évidence. Les spectateurs se faisaient rares et les 
imprésarios étrangers ne se disputaient plus les droits 
d’adaptation. 

La transformation, du reste, s’étendait plus loin. Paris; 
certes, avait toujours été cosmopolite, dans le sens qu’il 
recevait les cing parties du monde. Mais il y a un demi-siécle on 
y venait surtout pour s‘imprégner d’esprit parisien. 
Edouard VII, lorsqu’il n’étai: encore que prince de Galles, 
passait volontiers la soirée aux Variétés, le plus boulevardier 
de tous les théatres, d’alors. Maintenant que les voyages ont 
été popularisés, le touriste, moins cultivé dans la masse, 
s’intéresse plus aux gens, 4 leur. vie quotidienne, aux choses 
de la rue. II] ne vient pas 4 Paris pour aller au spectacle, ou 
alors il,demande une piéce “‘ comme chez lui.” 

De son cété le Francais, si longtemps casanier, s’aventuraii 
au-dela des frontiéres. Il découvrait le monde et s’étonnait de 
le trouver beaucoup plus vaste que le Boulevard. Non pas 
qu’au point de vue théatral |’ étranger lui fut totalement inconnu. 
André Antoine, Lugné-Poe, entre autres, le lui avaient révélé. 
Mais il s’agissait surtout d’écrivains tels qu’Ibsen ou 
Hauptmann, qui cherchaient 4 résoudre des problémes plutét 
qu’a distraire les foules. Dans leurs oeuvres l’action aurait 
pu se dérouler en France ou en Angleterre aussi bien qu’en 
Norvége ou en Allemagne. Tout cela restait un peu ésotérique. 

Donc, au cours des années, Paris devenait cosmopolite dans 
un tout autre sens. Dés aprés la guerre—le cinéma aidant— 
il fut avide d’exotisme. Aujourd’hui, s’il n’a pas cessé de 
recevoir beaucoup d’étrangers, il n’a plus le méme souci de 
les marquer de son sceau. Au contraire, il subit volontiers 
leur influence. Cela tourne 4 l’engouement. On ne saurait 
reprocher maintenant aux Parisiens d’étre insulaires. 

L’observateur d’un certain 4ge peut noter ceci: Jadis 
Paris adaptait ce qu’il acceptait de l’étranger; aujourd’hui 
il se contente d’adopter. Le ‘“‘ five o’clock,” par exemple, fut 
accommodé 4a toutes les sauces, si l’on peut dire. On vous 
invite 4 prendre le thé et on vous sert du porto! Mais le 
milk bar, derniére importation, a été transplanté sans modi- 
fication-aucune; tout y est resté authentiquement anglais— 
enseigne, dispositif, bonnets et _tabliers. 

Nous voila loin du théatre ! D’ailleurs, si les piéces anglaises 
intéressent les Parisiens, pourquoi s’en plaindre? C'est 
toujours de l’Entente Cordiale. 
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A GREAT HOUSE IN HISTORY 


By CHRISTOPHER HOBHOUSE 


THIS is a sumptuous and fascinating book. There can be no 
more satisfying way of writing history than to weave it round 
the fabric of a great house, and to trace the impact of diverse 
personalities in changing times upon a single place. Welbeck 
itself is immensely rich in historical material; and Professor 
Turberville is a writer whose skill, authority, and discrimination 
fit him ideally for his task. In this book we are brought really 
close to the details of the past, and are able to see the great 
families of the Midlands in work and relaxation, in ambition 
and reireat, busy with match-making and litigation, making 
debts and paying them, planting and felling, creating and 
destroying the fortunes of their houses. It is a series of related 
biographies—a feast of history in which the courses are many, 
satisfying, and well matched. 

Professor Turberville starts off the meal with an admirable 
cocktail in his short and lively account of the career of Richard 
Whalley, who obtained the grant of Welbeck Abbey in 1539. 
Till then it had been a Premonstratensian monastery. Whalley 
was a specimen of the Tudor adventurer, a grasping opportunist, 
whose fall was as sudden as his rise. In the scramble for 
monastic properties, he obtained much else besides Welbeck ; 
but a few years later he found himself in the Tower. Soon 
after his death, Welbeck passed into the hands of the families 
of Talbot and Cavendish, whose fortunes had been inextricably 
joined together. by the scheming of that extraordinary woman, 
Bess of Hardwick. 

It is a pity that Bess of Hardwick enters only indirectly 
into the history of Welbeck. Her ruling passions were the 
acquisition of land and the building of enormous houses. 
Her life is neatly, if inaccurately, summed up in some lines of 
Horace Walpole : 

“ Four times the nuptial bed she warmed, 

And every time so well performed 

That when death spoiled each husband’s billing, 

He !eft the widow every shilling. 

Sad was the dame, but not dejected ; 

Five stately mansions she erected . . 
and so forth. Hardwick she had inherited on her own account 
Her first three husbands, a Mr. Barlow, Sir William Cavéndish, 
and Sir William St. Loe, left her the richer by a number of 
properties including Chatsworth. Her fourth husband was 
the Earl of Shrewsbury, the greatest owner of lands and 
castles in the kingdom. In order to make sure of these, she 
would not marry him herself until two of his children by 
his first wife had been betrothed to two of her children by 
Sir William Cavendish. 

The outcome of this transaction was satisfactory beyond all 
expectation. Shrewsbury’s “ billing’ was brought to an ‘end 
by the intrusion of Mary Queen of Scots, who was landed on 
him as an unwanted and unwilling guest for a space of fifteen 
years. The terrible Countess accused her husband ‘of taking 
advantage of his position as Mary’s custodian; and their 
marriage petered out in lawsuits and recriminations. But 
when Shrewsbury died, the whole gigantic patrimony fell to 
be divided, pretty much as the widow pleased, between three 
sons and‘a devoted son-in-law. The eldest Cavendish, one 
Henry, had been so bold as to stand up for his step-father 
against his mother; he got Tutbury, the least of the places. 
William Cavendish, his mother’s. favourite, got ‘Chatsworth, 
Hardwick, and the nucleus of the present Devonshire estates. 
Charles. Cavendish, the youngest, was -provided for by the 
acquisition of Welbeck and the exquisite castle of Bolsover. -He 
married a Baroness Ogle, who brought him large Northumbrian 
properties, and ‘begat the first Duke of Newcastle. 

This Newcastle is the subject of one of the strangest and 
A History of Welbeck Abbey and Its Qwners. 

1755. By A. S. Turberville. 
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most effective biographies in the language. He was a splendid 
figure in his time, the Lord Lieutenant of Nottingham and 
Derby, the governor of Charles II as Prince of Wales, and 
distinguished above all as the greatest horseman of his age. 
Welbeck seems to have inspired its owners with a glorious 
prodigality. Newcastle was magnificent as a builder, as a 
patron of Sir Anthony van Dyck, as a giver of feasts and 
entertainments. He severely taxed a rent-roll of £20,000 a 
year. Inthe Civil War he raised the devoted regiment of White- 
coats, and showed himself a popular but unsuccessful general. 
Exile and confiscation set him back, according to his wife’s 
account, by nearly a million pounds. For sixteen years after 
the Restoration he lived a quiet and comparatively economical 
life, training his famous horses in their “ 
balotades,” writing an occasional play, and accepting fulsome 
dedications. His wife was the ‘‘ mad Madge of Newcastle,” 
who is remembered for her life of the Duke, and for Pepys’ 
comments on her “ antick dress.” Her nineteen plays and her 
crazy philosophical works are luckily forgotten. 

The second Duke was a nonentity, whose only importance 
was that he lost the city of York for JamesII. Welbeck 
passed to his son-in-law, John Holles, Lord Clare, in whom 
the Dukedom was revived. He was the richest man in 
England in his day, and played a small part in the reign of 
Queen Anne as a moderate Whig. Again there was no male 
heir, and Holles’ will was so contrived as to divide the pro- 
perties between his daughter and his nephews. There 
followed an outburst of litigation, the upshot of which was 
an Act of Parliament by which the bulk of the property went 
to Thomas Pelham, the future Duke of Newcastle by yet 
another creation, who had not a drop of Cavendish blood. in 
his veins. But Bolsover and Welbeck were saved by the 
daughter, who had married the second Earl of Oxford. 

This young Lord Oxford was the son of Robert Harley, 
the friend of Swift and Lord Treasurer under Queen Anne, 
one of the most enigmatic figures in political history. Though 
ten volumes of his papers have been printed, Professor Turber- 
ville tells us that the bulk has not been touched. As the 
father of an owner of Welbeck, Lord Treasurer Harley only 
touches the fringe of the present subject, and Professor Turber- 
ville’s references are brief but tantalising. The son was no 
politician. His life and fortune were devoted to increasing his 
father’s collection of books and manuscripts. He maintained 
his father’s literary friendships, with Swift, with Pope, and 
particularly with Matthew Prior. But his great generosity and 
his bibliomania outstripped his fortune. He was forced to 
sell Wimpole, his father’s seat; after which he took to drink 
and died. 

For the third time Welbeck passed through the female 
line.. Lady Oxford lived on till 1755, an enterprising widow, 
venting.an inherited passion for building in the construction 
of Gothic halls and vestibules. Her only child was that 
“noble, lovely, little Peggy,’ to whom Prior addressed his 
*‘ first Epistle.” She was married in 1734 to William Bentinck, 
the second Dyke of Portland; and so it was that Welbeck 
came into its present hands, and put aside entirely its Tory 
associations of the seventeenth century. At this stage in the 
story, Professor ‘Turberville breaks off; leaving the reader to 
anticipate the advent of George III, Mrs. Delany, and Edmund 
Burke. Such vicissitudes. and contrasts. are denied to the 
simple biographer: indeed there can be few historians who 
have ever had such an abundance of material put at their. 
disposal.in so convenient.a compass. Every reader, serious 
or casual, will feel a sense of gratitude to the Duke of Portland 
for having chosen so skilled a hand as Professor Turberville 
for such an opportunity. 
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CZECHS AND .GERMANS. 


Czechs and Germans: A Study of the Struggle in the Historic 
Provinces of Bohemia and. Moravia. By Elizabeth Wiske- 
mann. (Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d.) 


RARELY has a detailed and scholarly monograph, dealing with 
a somewhat remote subject, made a more timely appearance, 
when events are forcing that subject upon the attention of a 
much wider public. And it may be said at once that Miss 
Wiskemann has done a public service by her researches into 
the German-Czech question. For although the book contains 
much that would unduly tax the patience of the man in the 
street, it should serve as an invaluable guide to those who 
really wish to understand the problem, and indeed as a mine 
from which surface nuggets of information may easily and 
rapidly be extracted. Above all, it should explode many 
of the superficial theories that still linger in certain sections 
of the British Press—as, for instance, that the Sudeten German 
problem was created by the Peace Settlement of 1919 and 
could be comfortably solved by a rectification of frontiers. 

In reality Bohemia has had her present frontiers for at least 
7oo years, and inside them Czechs and Germans have 
manoeuvred for position ever since the Slav national dynasty 
of Bohemia began to bring in German settlers—townsmen 
and miners—in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, following 
in this the policy pursued by their contemporaries, the no less 
national Kings of Hungary. Czechs and Germans took 
different sides in the days of John Hus, both in the matter of 
Church reform and in the vital question of the control of 
Prague University. In the long Hussite Wars the Czechs 
successfully defended themselves against a whole series of 
German crusading armies and reorganised themselves on a 
more narrowly national basis than ever before. The Reforma- 
tion brought the two races closer together, and both suffered 
from the downfall of Bohemian independence in 1620. But 
by the nineteenth century, when the Czech national revival 
slowly transformed the situation, the Germans of Bohemia 
were in large measure identified with the hegemony of German 
over Slav in Austria. During the 60 years preceding the 
Great War there was an obstinate political struggle between 
the two races: and Miss Wiskemann in no way exaggerates 
when she calls se Sg ““the most difficult and dangerous 
of the internal problems of Austria,” despite the fact that the 
Czechs (unlike several other races of the Dual Monarchy) 
had no kindred State towards which they could gravitate or 
which could give them its diplomatic support, and that indeed 
their leaders—even those who at times flirted with Tsarist 
Russia—never pursued separatist aims until the supreme 
crisis of the Great War drove them to desperation and offered 
an opportunity for the recovery of independence. In this 
pre-War period the Sudeten Germans stubbornly adhered 
to the view that the Czechs were an inferior race, not entitled 
to equal educational advantages (witness the fact that a Czech 
University was refused till 1882 and a second, at Briinn, 
refused to the bitter end in 1918) and speaking a language 
unfit for the purposes of government and administration. 

_ “ Rather die as Germans than decay as Czechs,” was the 
catchword of the day, and to this many Czechs retorted by a 
systematic refusal to speak or learn German, with the result 
that more and more, with every decade, the two races lived 
in watertight compartments. Periodic attempts were made 
by the more enlightened statesmen on both sides to reach a 
compromise, by linguistic decrees, and by the so-called 
Zweiteilung or partition of the Bohemian Lands. The story 
of how these efforts failed is highly germane to present-day 
controversies : for it shows that the Austrian State, even at 
the height of its pre-War power, was unable to devise an 
internal line of division between Czech and German. Today 
it is more impossible than ever to separate the two races, 
either with a view to separation or even to racial autonomy : 
in either event there would be a large’ Czech minority in the 
German, and a still larger German minority in the solidly 
Czech, territory. Moreover, as the existing frontier is one of 
the best natural boundaries in all Europe—following as it does 
the watershed of several high, mountain ranges—its abandon- 
ment would create quite impossible economic conditions for 
the over-industrialised German districts, cut off, in the event 
of a new Anschluss to Germany, from their natural outlets 
in the Czech kernel of Bohemia, but also lacking easy com- 
munications with their kinsmen on the other side of the 


o 


mountains. No one who studies the details of the geographical 
and ‘economic situation can fail to reach the conclusion that the 
transference of the main German districts (apart from certain 
frontier rectifications, which would only solve one quarter 
or at most one third of the problem) would make the position 
of the Czech districts altogether untenable, alike from the 
political, economic, social and military points of view, and 
would therefore lead logically to the absorption of all Bohemia, 
Czech and German alike, within the Reich, with ail its 
tremendous effects upon the balance of forces in Central 
Europe. 


The issues involved are simply incomprehensible to the 
Western reader, without careful study of racial and physical 
maps: but from these it speedily becomes clear that anything 
approaching the Swiss cantonal system is inapplicable to 
Czechoslovakia, and indeed that the districts containing a 
German minority fall into six, if not eight, entirely distinct 
units, grouped round the periphery of the State, and not 
capable of being administered from a single centre. Incidentally, 
those who suggest the Swiss model forget that the Swiss cantons 
are sovereign States, 22 in number, and ultra-democratic 
in their whole composition, and therefore quite unlikely to 
commend themselves to the imitation of German totali- 
tarians. 


This book contains the fullest and most accurate account 
as yet available in England of the rise and aims of the now 
dominant Sudeten German Party, led by Konrad Henlein. 
Its origins can be traced back to Georg von Schénerer, the 
pagan Pan-German who tried at the turn of the century to 
lead the Germans of Bohemia ‘‘ Away from Rome and Away 
from Juda,” and so away from the Habsburg to the Hohenzollern 
allegiance. Thus Bohemia is seen to be ‘‘ the cradle of German 
National Socialism,”’ and all the extravagances of Schénerer’s 
political creed may be recognised in Hitler and his leading 
disciples, and notably in the Jew-baiter Julius Streicher. 
But though only three years have elapsed since Henlein’s 
party won its electoral victory, there has been a striking evolution 
of principles and aims. The liberalism which he professed at 
his first big speech at Boéhmisch Leipa has been altogether 
discarded: the emphasis laid in London upon his respect 
for the existing constitution has been replaced by a growing 
insistence upon racial unity (Volksgemeinschaft) and totalitarian 
doctrine towards all other German parties: until his speech 
at Karlsbad last April proclaimed his adherence to full-fledged 
National Socialism and demanded a radical change of foreign 
policy by Czechoslovakia, the renunciation of existing alliances 
such as would isolate her in Europe and place her altogether 
at the mercy of the Third Reich. 


Of these more recent developments, which the Anschluss has 
brought to a head, Miss Wiskemann does not write, and she 
is not directly concerned with foreign policy. But she provides 
the indispensable background against which both the foreign 
and domestic policy of the Republic can be clearly focussed, and 
there are very full chapters on ‘‘ The Economic Aspect ” 
anid “‘ Cultural Questions.” R. W. SETON-WATSON. 


EITHER—OR 


By Walter Lowrie, D.D. 


Kierkegaard. 

Press. 25s.) 
THOUGH it has been delayed for so long, the introduction of 
Kierkegaard to the English-speaking world is now well under 
way—this is the fourth study of his life or philosophy to 
appear within a space of three years. It is by far the most 
voluminous and thorough. Dr. Lowrie apologises for having 
had to cut his manuscript by 80,000 words, but we are still 
left with a substantial book of more than six hundred pages. 
A considerable proportion of these consist of quotations 
translated direct from the Danish, and made necessary by the 
absence of any English edition of Kierkegaard’s works. The 
result is that we have not merely a genial biography and learned 
study of the great Danish mystic, but also an anthology of 
extracts from his writings extensive enough to enable the 
reader, who cannot read Kierkegaard in the original or in the 
existing German translations, to obtain a very fair impression 
of the range and depth of his thought. 


I have called Kierkegaard a mystic, but that is one of the 
points in dispute. In so far as the word impliés a being of a 
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rare and superior kind Kierkegaard would have rejected it. 
But there is no doubt that some of his experiences, as recorded 
in his journals and other writings, imply a direct or ‘‘ inspired ” 
relationship with God which we should normally describe as 
mystical. But Kierkegaard was also a dialectician, trained in 
the logic of Hegel ; with the result that he is in no sense naive 
or simple. He is, indeed, one of the subtlest thinkers that 
ever lived, and though many of his readers go to him for 
a confirmation or claboration of their Christian faith, he is 
quite capable of attracting others by the quality rather than 
the content of his thought. As Dr. Lowrie observes, ‘‘ the 
amazing thing about S. K. ‘is that a man whose own beliefs 
were so definite, and whose attitude was so repellent to the 
modern mind, proves capable of attracting the interest of 
Ibsen, of arousing the admiration of Brandes, of delighting 
the voluptuary, of leading Lutherans, Calvinists, and Catholics 
into new realms of thought, and of starting a new philo- 
sophy.” 

Kierkegaard was the son of a well-to-do Danish merchant, 
and all his life was never under the necessity of earning a 
living. His father was excessively severe and gloomy, a fanatic 
labouring under a sense or guilt and remorse. Kierkegaard 
many times deplores his early upbringing, and utters warnings 
which still have their force—for example : 

“If the child is not allowed, as he should be, to play innocently 
with holy things, if his existence is sternly forced into the decisive 
Christian concepts, such a child will have to suffer much. Such an 
upbringing will either, by inhibiting immediacy, result in despondency 
and anguished dread, or else incite the lusts of pleasure and the anguish 
of lust in a measure which even paganism did not know.” 


This describes Kierkegaard’s own case. His first reaction was 
towards the lusts of pleasure, but then, after one of the mystical 
experiences referred to, he returned to a condition of dread 
and anguish, out of which he slowly built up his spiritual faith. 
He elaborated his famous dilemma, his ‘‘ either—or ”— 
either the aesthetic life or the ethical. He came to the conclusion 
that the aesthetic life—“‘ living in the moment,”’ as he called 
it—always entailed despair. He insisted that the choice is 
not to be avoided—that if we do not make it as an act of 
freedom, the choice will be made for us, by obscure movements 
in our unconscious or impersonal self. On the inevitability 
of that dilemma the whole of Kierkegaard’s philosophy depends. 
Personally I do not believe that the choice is free. In Kierke- 
gaard’s own case it was so obviously conditioned by the 
circumstances of his childhood, by his physical disease and his 
depressive melancholia. His philosophy, beautiful in its intricacy 


and depth, sensitive to all the poetic and tragic aspects of 


life, is but a sublimation of this inherent suffering. But 
Kierkegaard was driven too far by his masochism. The story 
of his treatment of Regina Olsen—the young girl to whom he 
made love and to whom he became engaged, only to break 
off the engagement from “ ethical” scruples—merely reveals 
to what fantastic heights (admittedly heights) the aberrations 
of the human spirit can reach. That in the end they lead to 
“the religious absolute” can scarcely justify the wanton 
sacrifice of another person’s feelings. Kierkegaard’s own 
comment (one of many !) was: Either you throw yourself into 
wild diversions or religiousness absolute, of a different sort 
from that of the parsons. The qualification is significant. 
Kierkegaard’s intense subjectivity, the very sincerity of his 
religious experiences, led him in the end into a bitter conflict 
with the organised Church. He had escaped one dilemma only 
to discover another: either Christ or the Church. 


HERBERT READ. 


ECONOMIC INTERPRETATIONS 


A History of Economic Theory. By Erich Roll. (Faber and 


Faber. 12s. 6d.) 


PROFESSOR ROLL’s new work rouses high expectations. In 
the by no means easy field of elementary presentation of 
economic and monetary theory his earlier books achieved 
notable success; and the same qualities of mind—order, 
proportion, that sure grasp of essentials which is the first 
requisite of successful presentation—rank high among those 
demanded for a history of theoretical development. How 
far are these expectations fulfilled in this longer, more am- 
bitious and more important book? Largely, but not entirely. 
The clarity is there, the selectivity is there; but there is 


2 


lacking that sympathetic insight into the working of other 
minds which was Cannan’s special gift, and which is 
essential to any just and profound estimate of other men’s 
work. 

Not that Professor Roll sets out to rival the Review of 
Economic Theory. His position is explained in his brilliant 
Introduction. ‘‘My aim has been,” he says, ‘‘to provide 
a historical background to the great theoretical controversies 
of today.” And again: “ First, apart from the most out- 
standing economists of the past, only those have been included 
whose contributions to economic thought appear to have 
significance in relation to present-day theory and controversy. 
Secondly, stress has been laid on both writers and views 
which exemplify most clearly different trends of thought.” 
This consideration governs the choice and emphasis of Pro- 
fessor Roll’s subject matter; its treatment is dictated by 
the soundly Marxian view that theories of economics, like 
everything else, are ultimately determined by the contem- 
porary structure of economic activity and the balance of 
power between classes. The Mercantilists are spokesmen 
for the merchant class, even for particular sectional imterests 
within that class, at a time when the trading bourgeoisie was 
struggling to assert itself against Feudalism; Petty marks 
the shift of interest from foreign trade to production which 
marked the first beginnings of industrial capitalism. This 
is a key point, in the history of theory as of economic develop- 
ment ; 
compared to Locke and Hume, which on any other grounds 
would be surprising. Smith spoke with ‘‘ the voice of the 
industrialists who were anxious to sweep away . the 
remnants of the out-of-date régime of merchant capital and 
the landed interest.”” His theory provided ‘‘-a ruling-class 
ideology.” Ricardo, codifying, refining, and adjusting the 
general ideas of the Wealth of Nations, willy-nilly introduced 
the dialectical element and paved the way for Marx; Malthus, 
with his emphasis on the necessity of the ‘‘ unproductive 
consumer,” “‘seems to have aspired to a sort of balance 
between Whig-aristocratic and primitive industrial-bourgeois 
elements”; those sinister proto-Nazis' Gentz and Muller 
fight, with all Nazi-ism’s deliberate rejection of reason, a 
rearguard action for the crumbling feudalism of early nine- 
teenth-century Germany. 


Now there is no doubt that there are many advantages 
attached to this method of work. There is a gain in realism 
and in interest. The stress on the double apologetic-critical 
aspect of every theoretical structure gives a kind of springy 
continuity to the story. Professor Roll’s chapters on Marx 
himself are admirable. But there are corresponding disad- 
vantages. It becomes necessary to make imputations, wholly 
unsupported by evidence, of deliberate intellectual dishonesty. 
Smith was “anxious to avoid an exploitation theory.” 
Ricardo similarly ‘‘ wanted to avoid this conclusion ”’ (upon 
the existence of surplus value) “‘ but not to sacrifice the 
labour theory.” Malthus as an “aristocratic clergyman ” 
was guided by the desire to “‘ find a secure place . . . for 
those classes whom capitalism has relegated to a very 
inferior economic status.” Utility’ theory represented a 
hasty scamper by the bourgeoisie, dislodged by Marx from 
their secure intellectual fortress, to a fresh position against 
which Marx’s weapons, drawn from the labour theory of 
value, should be unavailing. Professor Roll either happily 
does not care for, or mercifully has rejected, the fine full- 
bodied invective of the traditional Marxist critique; but a 
faint unpleasing flavour of moral condemnation still tinges 
too many of his chapters. 


The story is not taken beyond the pre-War generation 
of economists; later theories have not yet had time to be 
** sifted by history.” Of the present day we are only warned 
that a neutral, purely positive economics, robbed of a founda- 
tion of political philosophy, is in danger of becoming ‘“‘a 
plaything of demagogy.” Professor Roll ends his book with 
a plea for a limited and temporary alliance between Marxist 
and liberal economists for a combined resistance to “‘ those 
forces which would abuse modern economic theory by turning 
it to reactionary purposes.” On the desirability of such an 
alliance, for such a purpose, orthodox and heterodox can 
be expected to agree; but one wonders what the Marxian 
historians of a century hence will make of the class motives 
of the high contracting parties. HONOR CROOME, 


and Petty accordingly gets an amount of attention,. 
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THE TRADITION OF REVOLUTION ; RIMBAUD 
From These Roots. By Mary M. Colum. (Cape. tos. 6d.) Arthur Rimbaud. By Enid Starkie. (Faber and Faber. 15s.) 


Tus book is a historical study of the ideas that have made 
what is called modern literature. It is particularly interesting 
today because we are in difficulties about our valuation of 
past literary standards and our erection of new ones. Even 
writers who would have scorned “‘art for art’s sake” are 
regarded by certain of our younger critics and practitioners 
as frivolous. Our decade is marked by a strong ethical bias, 
and a creative writer who does not conform to that bias is 


likely to be neglected. 


Perhaps this alarming state of things moved Mrs. Colum 
to write this book. Certainly its main theme is the tracing 
of the growth of modern literature, and by modern she means 
our latterday realistic and social fiction and verse. Her 
directness of attack is admirable. She says that modern 
criticism began in Germany in the middle of the eighteenth 
century with Lessing. That is a truth so obvious that many 
other critics have overlooked it. And had they not, we might 
have been spared the confusion between the various arts 
which has been so marked since the end of the nineteenth 


century. We might even have been saved from surrealism. 


Mrs. Colum deals at length with Lessing, for she has 
wanted, quite rightly, to emphasise the important part he 
played in the whole of European aesthetic culture. His 
doctrine, which if fully acted upon might have saved us so 
much bad work, is summed up thus : 

“In his great attempt to define the boundaries of the arts, to show 
the limits of expression in each art, Lessing brought into criticism a 
wholly new principle, and if only this principle were put into general 
practice it would be a liberation for every art. The picture that 
tries to tell a story can never be anything but an illustration for a 
piece of literature ; the literary passage that tries to produce the 
effect of a painting loses its natural verve ; the poem that insists on 
being pure music is neither music nor poetry.” 

The next step taken by Mrs. Colum is to show how, within 
this definition, another critic came along with ideas even more 
dynamic. Herder opened the world of folklore and folksong, 
and thereby gave German art self-respect and released it from 
its subservience to French and Italian pseudo-classical models. 
The idea of nationalism in art thus sprang to life, and from 
this arose various minor manifestations ; local art, and that 
aesthetic protestantism which the brothers Schlegel -were to 
crystallise under the name of Romanticism as an antinomy 
to all that had gone before. 

Perhaps at this point Mrs. Colum has erred—and it is 
pardonable in one who is trying to isolate the growth of 
principles—in putting so much stress on the effects of Herder’s 
and Lessing’s doctrines. What usually happens is that a 
new theory does not become widely accepted until it has 
been demonstrated by means of a work of genius which com- 
mands universal admiration. Thus I should suggest that what 
carried these new ideas outside the frontiers of Germany was 
Goethe’s youthful novel, The Sorrows of Werther, and that 
Coleridge was awakened first by this astonishing book. In 
the same way, Coleridge’s theories only began to percolate 
when they were demonstrated by a poet of genius, Wordsworth. 
That point is debatable; but whatever set the movement 
going in England, the effect of Coleridge and Wordsworth 
in conjunction was so great that their influence reached 
France, where Ste. Beuve and then Taine organised it. 

Mrs. Colum has a most original chapter on what happened 
in France. She juxtaposes the poetry of Wordsworth and 
Baudelaire. She argues, and gives convincing examples for 
her argument, that 

** Almost the whole of modern poetry has sprung from roots dug 
up to the common sight by these two oddly affiliated poets, so apart 
from each other in temperament, environment and experience ; 
almost the whole of it has come out of territory explored by them, 
out of theories evolved by them, and from the special sort of revolt 
their work led to.” 

What it led to was Realism, the child of romanticism, just 
as scientific atheism is the child of Protestantism. And from 
Realism we have degenerated today to literature tied to a 
social purpose. This, of course, is leading to a variety of 
reactions, and so we have to leave the matter today. Anarchy, 
minor movements, artists uprooted and bewildered; and 
behind us all the dreaded shadow of State-controlled art and 
the enslavement of the spirit of man to a purpose that is 
worthy only of the ant. RICHARD CHURCH. 


THE usual method of reviewing a book of this type appears to 
be for the reviewer to take the stand that he knows more 
than the author who has spent years on the work and from 
this vantage-point to indulge in complacent patronage and 
sometimes even gross misinformation. In this case it must be 
stated definitely that the possibility of any reviewer knowing as 
much about Rimbaud as Miss Starkie is negligible. She 
not only has had access to materials that no previous biographer 
has been able to make use of, but her immersion in the French 
literature of the period gives her an easy comprehension of 
Rimbaud’s aesthetic and literary principles. Besides, Miss 
Starkie’s talent for biography is striking. For these and other 
reasons her Arthur Rimbaud is not only the most complete 
account of that great poet and adventurer yet to appear, but 
it is by far the most interesting and best organised. Her 
knowledge of modern psychology enables her to tackle the 
relations between Rimbaud and Verlaine with disinterested 
understanding, without any futile moralising. Rimbaud and 
Verlaine were in love; they got a great deal of spiritual and 
intellectual excitement out of their relationship, but Rimbaud, 
after about two years, wearied of Verlaine’s emotional demands. 
While romantic and sentimental friendships between men are 
not uncommon, especially among men of artistic intelligence, 
the practice of sexual inversion is uncommon, but there seems 
to be little doubt that this was the nature of the relationship 
between Rimbaud and Verlaine. Both the present biographer 
and Frangois Porché, Verlaine’s recent biographer, accept it 
as afact. Miss Starkie, however, it seems to me overdoes the 
sex complexes in other connexions. 

Arthur Rimbaud was not only a great poet—he and Verlaine 
were the last great French poets—and a great seer, but he was 
also something of a scoundrel and something of a lunatic. 
It is not at all improbable but that in earlier life he had some 
form of dementia praecox. Ih dream and in action he was 2 
man of superhuman energy, and there can be no doubt but 
that he thought he was a superior being, though it is impossible 
to believe with Miss Starkie that he thought he was God. 
At one period of his life he imagined it was possible for him 
to invent, not only a new kind of poetry (which he did), but 
a new kind of world, ‘‘ with new stars, new flowers, and new 
flesh.” But this is not so unusual with poets and philosophers 
when they are determined enough idealists—what about 
George Berkeley ? 

When Rimbaud died at thirty-seven he had accomplished 
two pioneering feats : when he devoted himself to composition 
he was the pioneer of a new type of poctry ; when he devoted 
himself to action he became one of the pioneers of European 
exploitation of trade in Africa—in Abyssinia, to be exact. 
He was a merchant in coffee and perfumes and also a gun- 
runner and a slave-trader. When he died in hospital in 
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Marseilles in 1891, he had a cénacle of admirers in Paris who 
thought him dead, for he had ceased to care what became of 
his poetry and had not responded to the letters written him 
concerning it. The cénacle said he had left behind him “ the 
secret of the poetry of the future.” The portion of the book 
in which Miss Starkie treats of Rimbaud’s life in Abyssinia is 
almost like the legend of Marco Polo or Prester John: she is, 
as a matter of fact, more successful in dealing with the man as 
an adventurer than as a poet. Her understanding of his poetry 
is not always as evident as is her intuition into his relations 
with people and the motives that guided him in his career of 
action as well as the feelings that stirred him in his relation 
to Verlaine. 

It is my belief that Rimbaud wrote his best poetry before 
his meeting with Verlaine, and that what he owed to Verlaine 
was artistically far less than what Verlaine owed to him. I 
cannot agree with Miss Starkie that Rimbaud’s prose-poems 
are his most original work. A poem like Le Bateau Ivre, written 
before his meeting with Verlaine, is that miracle, a completely 
original poem. Nobody had managed to write a poem like 
this before, so indifferent to all that was accessible to the mere 
intelligence yet so pregnant with meaning, so startling in 
imagery and fresh in vocabulary. He showed that he could 

_ take any sort of common word and invest it with a new signifi- 
cance. A reader, to comprehend a poem like Le Bateau Ivre 
has to put so much of himself into it that he and the poem can 
never separate again. First of all he has to discard the notion 
that literature has to have some logical meaning ; he has to use 
all the faculties he possesses—his emotions, his intellect, every 
sort of imagination he can command—the visual and rhapsodic 
imagination, the aural imagination; he has to sense word- 
associations and image-associations. In addition, he has to use 
such lowly faculties as those that delight in the solution of 
cross-word puzzles. Yet this poem was written by a boy of 17 
thrown into a whirl of excitement by an American adventure- 
story said to be by Fenimore Cooper, which aroused the 
seer and prophet in him. 

Rimbaud’s verdict on the poetry of every kind that had 
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preceded Baudelaire was that it was balderdash, ‘‘ the bovine 
glory of innumerable generations of idiots.” His own prose- 
poems, however, show, I feel, distinct influences from Whitman : 
what his editors have included as prose-poems, for instance, 
Veillée, quoted by Miss Starkie, are sometimes simply poems 
in irregular verse with unconventional terminal rhymes and 
with interior rhymes. While she gives translations of all 
sorts of letters, communications and so on from and to and 
about Rimbaud, she gives no translations of the poems. For 
the sake of readers who have not had much experience in reading 
this sort of poetry, she would have been well-advised to have 
appended some kind of translation ; even a literal translation 
can show how sharply different Rimbaud’s poetry is from/“all 
that preceded it in European literature. For example : 


Or, moi, bateau perdu sous les cheveux des anses, 
Jeté par Pouragan dans |’éther sans oiseau, 

Moi dont les Monitors et les voiliers des Hanses 
N’auraient pas repéché la carcasse ivre d’eau. 


can be quite effective in a prose translation : 


I, a boat lost under the lianas of the creeks, 

Flung by the whirlwind into the birdless air, 

I, whose drunken carcass neither the iron-clads nor the 
schooners of Hansa, 

Would have fished out of the water. 


Though the influence of this poetry upon poets has been very 
great, it has not penetrated far into the world of general poetry- 
readers ; this is only partly because of its difficulty and obscurity, 


mainly it is because it holds a vision of the world completely - 


different from that in traditional poetry. Miss Starkie’s extra- 
ordinarily interesting biography is bound to turn more readers 
to the effort of reading this poetry. Mary M. CoiuM. 


“ TRISTE LUPUS 


The Upward Anguish. By Humbert Wolfe. (Cassell. 10s. 6d.) 


WHEN whatever Muse presides over the writing of autobio- 
graphies began to prod Mr. Humbert Wolfe into continuing the 
reminiscences which he started in Once a Stranger, and badgered 
him into describing his four years at Oxford, he must, to judge 
from the title of his new book, have replied very much in the 
spirit of Aeneas to Dido : 

** infandum, regina, iubes renovare dolorem.” 


But the Muse, luckily, was irresistible. For Mr. Wolfe had‘an 
extraordinarily varied Oxford career, and many of the people 
with whom he was up—Julian Grenfell, Flecker, Shaw-Stewart, 
Mgr. Knox, G. M. Young—are already legendary. The 
Upward Anguish takes its place immediately with Sinister 
Street as an exquisitely witty and truthful painting of a “ golden 
Oxford afternoon.”? But it is more moving than fiction. The 
progress which started with Berto Wolff’s placation of the 
public school spirit with Banbury cakes on the train from 
Bradford and German cigars when it sought to wreck his room, 
and ended inluncheons at All Souls (with Messrs. Amery, Young, 
and the Colonial Ministers) brought such pain as well as triumph 
to the brilliant, arrogant, but socially inept ascendant that the 
memory of it makes these pages sparkle with an angry malice, 
as well as a tenderness and wit, that Mr. Mackenzie’s comfort- 
ably upholstered story never achieves. And it is diverting to 
contrast The Upward Anguish with the recollections of another 
who in spite, one might almost say, of being at Wadham, made 
good—the Earl of Birkenhead. F. E. Smith stormed Oxford 
easily with a dominant effrontery, and in what he wrote of his 
undergraduate days he lets you know it. He reached the 
Curzon standard of Oxonian success. U. Wolff, who 
knew he was a most superior person but never dined at Blenheim 
even once a week, was so much less of a pachyderm that his 
snubbed pride is still licking its wounds. 

But the pain which some of Mr. Wolfe’s preliminary gaffes 
and rebuffs caused him to suffer is his own affair. It provides 
a tang to a book whose main attraction for most of its readers 
must be its mellow and comprehensive evocation of an Elysian 
time. It may be that, in reporting his conversations and 
carousings with Flecker and the Rothensteins and Morrison and 
Gabriel Woods and the rest, Mr. Wolfe has remembered only 
the choicest of their cracks, or it may be that in filling up his 
memory’s lacunae he has exercised his own indiscretion ; 
certainly, his character-sketches and conversation-pieces scin- 
tillate. In these days when A Yank at Oxford is exhibiting to 


. us an undergraduate world where everything occurs in battalion- 


formation, the aplomb, the animosities, the erudition of his 
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charmingly self-conscious individualists make a palatable 
antidote. And it is pleasant to meet at least one scout whose 
discourse is not of the unforgettable beauties of Oxford’s bells. 
** * Mark my words,’ I ses to him (it is U. Wolff’s scout defend- 
ing his young gentleman to another scout), ‘ he looks queer, 
and he acts queer, but we'll ’ear more of him later.’ ‘In the 
Police Court news,’ ses he. ‘ Yes,’ says I, ‘ if he cares to become 
a judge.’ I reckon I ’ad ’im there.” 

One character only is missing. The Upward Anguish would 
have been a perfect continuation of Now a Stranger, had we 
been told more of what Consola, the passionately ambitious 
defender and encourager of her quaint, incalculable small son 
Berto, thought of it all when he was made free of the Canning 
Club, and All Souls, and had his obiter dicta passed on for the 
approval of Mr. Balfour. I regret her absence. 

RONALD LEWIN. 


JUVENILE EMPLOYMENT 


The Juvenile Labour Market. By John and Sylvia Jewkes. 
(Gollancz. 4s. 6d.) 


OF this book’s two sections one is a detailed survey, based 
on individual case work, of conditions in five representative 
Lancashire towns between Easter, 1934, and the middle of 
1936; the other applies the information thus acquired to a 
general discussion of national policy. The results, in both 
sections, are depressing. Wages are low, not merely in the 
reasonably justifiable cases where the young worker is appren- 
ticed to a skilled trade, but everywhere. Hours, in spite of 
protective legislation, are often shockingly long; there are 
many unprotected trades and elsewhere evasion is frequent 
owing to. inadequate inspection provisions. Worst of all, 
perhaps, is the wastage of the blind-alley job; a really heart- 
rending chapter gives a succession of case records showing 
potential master-craftsmen, keen scholars, steady and intelligent 
Jads and girls, drifting into errand-boy jobs or unskilled 
charing at 5s. a week or so. Nor are these mere false starts 
quickly remedied. ‘Turnover is high, but change is too often 
due to “‘ dismissal from a blind-alley job, or to the aimless 
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drifting of the child from one job to another quite unrelated, 
or to-the-effort to escape from intolerable working conditions.” 
The authors are pessimistic about the new Education Act. 
The ‘‘ beneficial employment” clause will, they too con- 
vincingly argue, make hay of its whole intention. More hope 
attaches to the Juvenile Instruction Centres (to form, one 
gladly notices, the subject of another book), and to the develop- 
ment of the functions of the Juvenile Employment Officer. 
They expect little improvement in the position of juvenile 
workers from the already apparent decline in their numbers. 
It is arguable that they are over-pessimistic; this survey 
covers precisely those. years in which the number of school- 
leavers, reflecting the high birth-rate of 1920, was highest. 
Casual observation suggests that in the prosperous South, at 
all events, juvenile wages have risen noticeably as this peak 
has been passed. The Fuvenile Labour Market is an admirable 
piece of work; but it calls aloud for several supplements. 


CAUSTIC CALEDONIAN 


Autobiography of a Cad. By A. G. Macdonell. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 


AN American reporter who was asked how many Jews there 
were in New York replied : ‘‘ I dunno, there must be dozens.” 
We feel equally uncertain as to the number of mock auto- 
biographies of howling cads or insufferable prigs we have read 
or skipped; but they must have been several. However, as 
Mr. Macdonell has improved on the well-worn formula, almost 
giving us a new joke for an old one, nobody who happens to 
be unfamiliar with this humorist’s work should allow himself 
to be put off by the book’s too revealing title. Such a straight- 
forward title has the dubious advantage of letting the gentle 
reader know what to expect ; but it breaks down and confesses 
all, which is a pity, as the essence of this genre is strict poker- 
face : the arrogant autobiographer never consciously gives the 
game away. Candour, bluster, sophistry and sentimentality 
serve him, by turns, to reveal, defend and exalt his despicable 
character ; on the stage the first person singular struts, allaying 
suspicion, encouraging applause ; behind the scenes the author 
smirks; in front the audience boos and ironically cheers. 
Everyone is pleased, for the mirror that is held up to human 
nature reflects a figure so grotesque that:no. one quite recog- 
nises it. ‘‘ Contrary to what some of my readers will think,” 
Mr. Macdonell assures us before the show begins, “no refer- 
ence is made in this book, nor is any intended, to the author.” 
Throughout Edward Percival Fox-Ingleby’s memoirs he has 
adhered so nicely to the rules that, for consistency’s sake; he 
should have called his satire the “‘ Autobiography of a Gentle- 
man”; and he could still, of course, have let his warning 
notice stand. 


The sarcastic Scotsman who wrote that witty dig at the 
English, England Their England, has. grown more scathing. 
Familiarity has bred contempt; his new book is a slap in the 
face. It will not be resented because it is delivered with 
admirable clownish gestures, because the representative 
victim is guyed to the point of ludicrous exaggeration, and 
because anyway the Englishman’s talent for seeing ‘‘ the funny 
side ” blinds him to adverse criticism—or makes him enjoy 
it. The object of Mr. Macdonell’s ridicule is “‘ what may be 
called ‘ the officer class.” There are other names for it, or 
if you prefer, for us. It has become the fashion to sneer at 
the ‘old school tie.” But substitute the words—as you may 
legitimately do—‘ the salt of the earth,’ and then who will 
sneer?” Fox-Ingleby is the absurd and amusing prototype 
of this ruling class; as such, he will appeal to readers who 
know him for a maliciously comic distortion of themselves and 
to those who may like to believe that his picture is not so very 
far out of focus. 

Not only does this neat mixture of satire and slapstick save 
the Autobiography of a Cad from being just a funny book, but 
Mr. Macdonell has also contrived to give it historical interest 
as the record of thirty-odd years, from the early ’nineties to 
1926, seen through the cunning and callous eyes of his hero. 
Institutions, events, personalities and, above all, the changing 
sexual code over that period meet with “ Foxy’s”’ scorn or 
approval, according to the degree of their usefulness to himself. 
Since all his observations are unpleasant, many are naturally 
accurate ; they, too, help to make this book more effective 
than its predecessors in the same field, a good and bitter joke. 

JOHN Marks. 
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FICTION 


By KATE 
I See a Wondrous Land. By Gudmundur Kamban. (Nicholson 
and Watson. 8s. 6d.) 
Late Harvest. By George Blake. (Collins. 8s. 6d.) 
Love Within Limits. By Paul Frischauer. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 


The Gentle Phoenix. By Dorothy Wright. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 


I See a Wondrous Land, got up in a very funny and off-putting 
wrapper suggestive of the works of G. A. Henty, turns out to 
be a scholarly novel about Icelandic adventurers and explorers 
of the tenth and eleventh centuries. Believe it or not, these 
four hundred and sixteen pages about Vikings and Valkyries, 
godars and thralls, are for the most part downright interesting ! 
Granted that you have leisure to spend on them, can be patient 
with honest pedestrianism, and are of a humour to welcome 
irrelevant information provided it appears to be sound of its 
kind. 5 

If anyone had told me when I first examined this book that I 
would read the whole of it with sustained curiosity, I should 
have ventured to disagree with him. It deals with the Icelandic 
colonisation of Greenland, the conflict between paganism and 
Christianity in Iceland and the voyagings of those saga heroes 
who discovered Newfoundland, Maine and Virginia. And I 
may as well confess that I was first persuaded into the story 
by my own ignorant surprise at learning that these tenth- 
century navigations in the western ocean had in fact taken 
place. The more-than-nine-hundred-years-old events which 
it records were hot news to me. 

It is the work of a historian who is obviously well steeped 
in the records and sagas of his people but whose love for a 
remote, fantastic and brave past is governed by a strong desire 
to reconstruct it as realistically and probably as may be. ‘There 
is an inescapable air of legend around the careers of Erik the 
Red, Leif Erikson, Bj6rn Ashandson and all the other larger- 
than-life figures which fill the story, but Professor Kamban is 
clearly sticking to the facts of their adventures, and it is only 
legitimate that he should build his personalities to the scale 
of their known achievements. These bright-haired giants 
lived, and drove their ships into amazing and perilous courses ; 
they loved women ard bloodshed and their own extreme 
conception of personal courage; at their best they were mad 
individualists, and as sophisticated and erratically curious 
about life as also they were barbarous; they were great 
navigators and frequently very good poets. In what appears 
to have been their studied and purposeful exaggeration of their 
own attributes one is reminded of the heroes of the Irish pagan 
sagas, Cuchullain and Fionn and the Red Branch knights— 
and this is not surprising, for by the tenth century there was 
much Irish blood in the Viking races, and Dublin and Limerick 
were Danish cities. So the historical sagas of Iceland and 
Greenland derived much of their manner and ideal from 
mythical Celtic sources, though more austere themselves, 
less ribald and rich than the latter. 

The shape of the novel is somewhat confused. ‘The idea 
appears to have been to compress into fictional form the 
adventures, loves and marriages of a great saga group—but 
it is too much. Outline is sacrificed, emotions, triumphs and 
disasters jostle for position, and no one destiny is dominant. 
There are too many Hercules and too many labours. To view 
and map this enormous new landscape we should be given 
a centre, a headquarters, a fixed base in one character or one 
emotion. When heroes are of Viking-size, a few go a very 
long way. And Valkyries should be severely rationed ! 
Nevertheless, Professor Kamban’s striding characters are real, 
vivid and persuasive ; his love-passages, however epic, have 
a convincing hurfan truth and a poetic ring, and his voyages, 
battles and surprises on the ocean and on the American 
coast are thrilling and effective. He has been very well 
served by his translater, E. C. Ramsden. 

From Iceland to the Firth of Clyde was an easy pleasure- 
trip, no doubt, for Erik The Red, but from tenth-century 
heroics to the small passions and anxieties of a Scottish town 
in the nineteen-twenties is a quite remarkable jump. Mr. 
George Blake, whose Shipbuilders will be remembered with 
pleasure by many readers, knows Scotland and the inner 
places of the Scottish household and Scottish character, and 
in Late Harvest he exposes a clear cross-section of provincial 
town life, middle- and lower-middle-class life. He does this 


O’BRIEN 


very efficiently, and on the whole economically. For the 
most part his characterisation is justly blended of firmness 
and benevolence; he has a not too harsh eye for folly; he 
can be tender and he is only sometimes sentimental. For 
non-Scottish readers at least there is a certain novelty in the 
goings-on of the people of Garvel, and in the fortunes of the 
Martyrs United Free Church, its minister, Session Clerk 
and fluctuating congregation. The minister is, indeed, a 
touching and carefully drawn character, and Livvy Queen, 
the heroine, is an attractive creature, running true to established 
Scottish form for her kind, and actually none the worse for 
that. But Roddy Malvin, the upper-class hero, boy and man 
through the book, and picturesque in red kilt and blue 
tweed jacket, is more than I could stomach. The author 
was obviously set on creating, without hesitation or apology, 
an entirely sympathetic and lively boy. In this dreary day 
of ‘‘no panache by request”? one applauds the courageous 
impulse. But sympathetic young colts do not spring into 
life, alas, by an author’s determinedly commanding them 
so to do. That rare, sweet bird in life or art, the entirely 
lovable character, cannot be graphed out in advance of its own 
demonstration, as a plot may be. An author must only hope 
for the sympathetic character—never insist. The delightful 
must not be guaranteed. But the Scottish good sense and good 
grammar of this book, its unaffectedness, efficiency and plain 
truth, will appeal to a great number of readers who, admiring 
its -uthor’s honest general talent for narrative and character, 
will forgive him Roddy Melvin’s charm, and even that hero’s 
conversational mannerisms. 

Love Within Limits is a novel of modern life in Vienna 
and has been praised by eminent judges. ‘‘ We feel,” say 
the publishers, “that a book which has caught the eye 
of Mann, Lenormand and Géraldy will interest you.” 
A legitimate feeling—but, alas for my perversity, I 
found this novel a muddle and a bore. It is badly trans- 
lated—but its shapelessness is its own defect. It rests on 
a good idea. Its central figure is a Viennese lawyer who, 
loving and hating his gentle, infatuated school-teacher wife, 
and becoming infatuated with an odd young married woman 
whom he meets in a Kurhaus in the mountains—a Bergner 
character—comes to see his only hope of peace in his wife’s 
death. She also sees his hope and desire, and commits suicide 
on the night when he was resolved, or half-resolved, to kill 
her. He is accused of her murder, and the situation is 
examined, untidily and non-consecutively, in retrospect, and 
largely through the surmises and experiments in criminal 
investigation of an alert police inspector. Balthoser, the lawyer, 
is a neurotic and the son of a déclassé doctor who makes his 
living as an abortionist. His morbid and resentful emotional 
reaction to his father and the circumstantial complications 
created for him by a wastrel brother who forges his name 
in order to obtain a loan from a quick-witted brothel-keeper—- 
these are potentially valuable under-themes of a_ crime- 
psychology fugue—but the book lacks order and authority. 
Executive power of a high standard is needed for the manipula- 
tion of the tricky idea. It is not detectable in this English 
version. I defy the most patient reader not to be worried 
by the combination of pomposity and untidiness with which 
the author and translator of this work defeat its conception. 
Maria, the wife, is a touching and well-managed character. 
The Bergner girl is clear also. But the pseudo-profound 
psychological working-out of the neurotic lawyer’s dilemma 
is wearisome, and the brothel-comedy is curiously lifeless in 
translation. 

The Gentle Phoenix must be handled gently. It is—it 
can only be—the work of a very young girl. Miss Wright 
has some talent—but, oh heaven, who has not nowadays ? 
What she has not got is the defensive wit to see that when 
you re-hash The Constant Nymph, &c., you must not have 
that word ‘ Phoenix” in your title. Talk of rising from 
the ashes! The family at Much Cumber was a blaze of 
talent. The mother was Russian, the father was an Irish 
poet—‘‘ with mist and madness in his blood.” There were 
seven children—one with her head screwed on in approxi- 
mately the right place. It is a very young book, but there are, 
for better or worse, many symptoms of talent in it. 
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~ News about Books 
‘os HE many readers of Mrs. Compton Mackenzie’s recent auto- 
biography should assuredly welcome THE ANGLE OF ERROR 
a (7s. 6d.), a collection of seventeen stories from the same pen. 
for Many of the tales have an Italian background, while others 
an are very diverse in character and scene; all will be found 
ue to be as distinctive as they are well-written. Three recent 
or novels call for mention: BOHEMIAN LOVE SONG (7s. 6d.), 
3Y> a modern “Vie de Bohéme”’, by Kenelm Foss, who shows us 
lay that Bohemia exists even, to- day i in Montparnasse and Soho ; 
vas LADY SPRINGMEAD (6s.) by Edith Blaikley, “a very charm- 
” ing little book”, says the Times Lit. Supplement, “quite 
ty intensely interesting for those who can delight in the best kind of 
wed fantasy”, and NOW FOR THE WILDERNESS (7s. 6d.), by 
pe K. Balbernie, who narrates the history of the unfortunate 
‘ul Elizabeth Medora Leigh, and whose book should be missed 
od by no one interested in the Byron legend. 
= MR. s. P. B. MAIS’s notable series of “Open Air Books” has made 
or, many friends. We.have just published in an attractive pocket 
Y's edition with 24 collotype illustrations and map endpapers 
IT ISN’T FAR FROM LONDON (3s. 6d.), the terrain covered 
na extending from Cambridge and Horsham, as far westwards 
ay ‘as Witney and Andover. Lord Alfred Douglas’s wirHouT 
ye APOLOGY (tos. 6d.), “this intensely readable and very human 
book”, as Mr. James Agate calls it, continues to sell steadily. 
I Reviewing Edgar Jepson’s MEMORIES OF AN EDWARDIAN 
ne (5s.), the Manchester Guardian writes: “Those under thirty 
0, ought to read this book to see the picture of a world they 
fe, never knew ; those over thirty might read it for the recollec- 
an tion, moving at times and ever amusing, of an age that is gone.” 
“3 A very definite public awaits a good anthology and FIFTY 
jo YEARS OF MODERN VERSE (6s.), an Anthology chosen by 
ill John Gawsworth should make a wide appeal. Two hundred 
is and thirty poems by 110 poets are printed, the period covered 
d taking one back to 1888, so that its scope is comprehensive 
al enough to include both the poets of the nineties and the 
“a: ; moderns. A. E. Housman is represented. 
LS 
al Mr. Martin Secker is managing director of The Richards Press, 
as whose publishing offices are situated at No. 8 Charles Street, 
os St. James’s Square, London, S.W.1. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


THE CRUSADE IN THE LATER 
MIDDLE AGES 


By A. S. Atiya 


The Crusades are commonly thought to have ended. with 
St. Louis in Tunis in 1270, or with the fall of Acre.in 1291. 
But Dr. Atiya in his valuable new book (Methuen, 30s.) shows 
that the idea of recovering the Holy Land from the Moslems 
was popular in Europe till the fifteenth century, and that 
the Papacy gave steady support both to the propaganda and 
to the expeditions that from time to time were organised 
against the infidels. He has already devoted a volume to the 
last fatal expedition destroyed by the Turks at Nicopolis in 
1396, as all Froissart’s readers will remember. Here he 
describes all the fourteenth-century crusading exploits—the 
French capture of Smyrna in 1344, the raid on Alexandria 
in 1365, the Bourbon attempt on Al-Mahdiya in Tunis in 
1390, and finally Nicopolis. Dr. Atiya, an Egyptian scholar 
who has used both the Oriental and the Western authorities 
for the period, reminds us of the primary importance of Egypt 
in this period. The European expeditions failed partly 
through lack of discipline and partly because Genoa and 
Venice, which supplied much of the shipping, thought more 
of their trade with the Levant than with the Holy Places. 
Indeed, Genoa did a profitable business in exporting young 
slaves from Caffa, her Crimean outpost, to Egypt, to serve in 
the Mameluke army which the crusaders proposed to defeat. 
Dr. Atiya’s book is well documented and illustrated with 
miniatures, two of them in colour. 


ROBERT CARR BOSANQUET : LETTERS 
AND LIGHT VERSE 


Edited by Ellen S. Bosanquet 


R. C. Bosanquet, who died three years ago at the age of 64, 
was well known as an archaeologist whose digging in Melos 
and Eastern Crete was specially fruitful. His widow’s skilful 
selection from his letters (Gloucester: John Bellows, 7s. 6d.) 
will delight Bosanquet’s many friends’; it reveals also to those 
who only knew Bosanquet by his work the alert and kindly 
man whose abounding humour was not quenched by prolonged 
study of prehistoric tombs and pots. Mrs. Bosanquet has 
wisely allotted most of her space to the letters that her husband 
wrote from the Greek islands thirty years ago, describing 
the’ excavations, the scenery and the light-hearted people 
who worked for him. It was an exciting era, when Sir Arthur 
Evans was beginning to uncover Knossos and the Minoan 
age, and Bosanquet at the British School at Athens had a 
full share in the discoveries then made. Later he had a 
Chair at Liverpool till the War took him out once more to the 
Aegean and Adriatic as agent to the Serbian Relief Fund. 
A few vivid letters recall the plight of the refugees whom he 
assisted and the background of the Salonika campaign. 
Bosanquet’s Eton and Cambridge days are reflected in the 
specimens of his light verse and his limericks which the editor 
appends to this pleasant volume. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK, 1938 
Edited by M. Epstein 


The format and general items of contents of The Statesman’s 
Year-Book are familiar to all who are interested in the study 
of world affairs. In this current edition (Macmillan, 20s.) 
the only change in the make-up is in the title of the First 
Part which reads ‘‘ The British Commonwealth of Nations ” 
instead of “‘ The British Empire” as in former years. As 
usual two maps are included. One shows the strategic import- 
ance of Singapore and the other the distribution of steel 
throughout the world. Perhaps for the last time a separate 
chapter is devoted to Austria, although the details “of the 
German invasion and the resultant constitutional, military, 
financial and other changes are included. The chapter dealing 
with Germany is, as it has been since the advent of the Nazi 
régime in 1933, conspicuous for the paucity of up-to-date 
statistical material. It has been reported that the great 
majority of the German experts and many officials have been 
urging on their Government the desirability of publishing 
the Budget and other important: national statistics. It is 
to be hoped, therefore, that in a year or two these figures will 
once again be available to the public. It is unnecessary to 
recommend The Statesman’s Year-Book or to say that it ‘is 
excellent. All those who. are interested in international 
affairs, from whatever angle. their. particular approach may 
be, will long ago have found that it is indispensable.’ It is 
sufficient to say that in every respect this edition is as com- 
prehensive and as lucid as those of previous years. 
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Photography ~ 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN NATURAL 
COLOURS 


By W. R. AYLING 


UNTIL quite recently, making a photograph in natural colours 
was a complicated process calling for considerable skill and 
experience on the part of the amateur. Few general subjects 
were portrayed in colour and most were of flowers, objets d’art, 
textiles and similar specimens, the colour pictures being on 
glass. -These were viewed through a mosaic screen bound 
up with the colour photograph like a lantern slide. Later 
came the celluloid film which preceded the present type of 
colour film. The older type of film needed a special filter 
through which the picture was taken and viewed. - The cost was 
high, and due to this and the difficulty of securing passable 
results, colour photography. did not make very rapid progress. 
With the introduction of ‘‘ Dufaycolor,” ‘‘ Agfacolour,” and 


* * Kodachrome” films, colour photography for the amateur 


commenced to boom. It is now easy for the camera user to 
make natural colour photographs at reasonable cost and with 
every chance of success. 

The ‘“ Dufaycolor”’ process is an additive process, using 
the three primary colours, red, green and blue in the form 
of a reséau or ruled pattern printed on the celluloid base before 
the photographic emulsion is applied. The pattern is of 
microscopic size and ordinarily not divisible by the unaided 
eye. The idea of utilising such a pattern dates back to 1895, 
and has been used I believe in many colour processes. 
Dufay altered the order of colours in the pattern and per- 
fected this method of filtering the light falling on tg the 
film emulsion. Briefly, the ruling is secured by coloration 
of the celluloid, ruling with moisture-resistant ink, washing 
out the dye where it is unprotected by the ink, and then 
removing the ink. This leaves a very fine line of colour. 
The process is repeated until the reséau is completed. When 
finished the pattern has fifteen lines to the millimeter. _ Con- 
siderable magnification is required before the lines are visible. 

The photographic emulsion, sensitive to all colours, fine 
grained and fast in speed is applied to the prepared base, and 
an anti-scratch layer is afterwards added to protect the emulsion. 

The “‘ Dufay ”’ colour film is exposed in the camera with 
the ruled base towards the lens, the microscopic windows of 
colours formed by the reséau acting as filters. It is actually 
possible to make separation negatives, one for each of the 
primary colours, from a properly exposed ‘*‘ Dufaycolor ” film. 

This is available in roll-film and in 35 mm. size for users of 
miniature cameras. The film is developed as a negative and 
reversed. If the emulsion were stripped from the patterned 
base, the former would be found to-consist of black, various 
tones of grey, and white or transparent. The colour is only 
in the base. 

The new “ Agfacolour ” film was introduced in 1937, and 
consists of sensitive layers of emulsion with colour filters 
between, protected on the surface by an anti-scratch layer. 
In this case the celluloid base is transparent, and the film 
is exposed emulsion towards the lens. When it is developed 
the entire image composed of exposed and darkened silver 
grains is bleached out, and its place is taken by dyes. The 
actual formulae for the baths used are secret and the pro- 
cessing is carried out by the manufacturer. The results are 
very good and true to colour. This film is at present ‘available 
only in the 35 mm. size. ‘‘ Kodachrome” is a process of the 
Kodak Co., and is in many respects similar to the “ Agfacolour ”’ 
process, being available only in 35 mm. size. The film is 
exposed in a similar manner and is processed by the manu- 
facturer. Colours are as true to nature as it is possible to get. 
Both ‘ Agfacolour”. and ‘‘ Kodachrome” are subtractive 
processes. ‘‘ Dufaycolor ” and ‘‘ Kodachrome ” can be used 
in artificial light, using a special film in the case of the latter 
and a compensating filter in the former. With all three 
types of colour film there is little if any latitude in exposure. 
The makers’ instructions for exposing should be closely 
followed. Given bright sunlight and a_ well-illuminated 
subject it is easy for any amateur to secure good results. 
It muct be remembered that colour photography provides 
transparencies only, and that colour prints on paper are an 
entirely different process, difficult of achievement and costly. 
Definitely not for the beginner in photography. 
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he It is a significant fact that 
an a] a 
: 7 is almost fe) the Leica, pioneer of all 
ject v : 
jects as miniature cameras, is the 
Part _ a = choice of expert photo- 
: t t js graphers in every branch of 
§ on aul oma 1c ra) work. Twelve years have 
ound w . h h > elapsed since this unique 
Later U Wi e r ; Ve camera first demonstrated 
— Z its complete efficiency to get fine quality photographs, using 
fil = 35 mm. film, to an astonished world. It is also a striking fact that 
ter nv y no radical change in its fundamental design has been found neces- 
t was fF sary. It is equally striking that the general trend of camera design 
sable z yi > was unmistakably influenced by the “rightness” of Leica 
See + construction. 
ress, Ww tly : 
and 7 4 pbinsewag —— artists, Phar of science, professional photo- 
wv ra 
eur en ite sella ein “tae aad graphers, a ave given enthusiastic testimony to the Leica’s many 
Ml = good pictures with the x advantages. A Bacteriologist writes: — 
er to i. Voigtlander Rangefinder Bessa. Focussing is merely a m ‘I have used my Leica camera for innumerable purposes, including acrial photo- 
with matter of glancing through the lens-coupled rangefinder z uname, general landscape work, telephotography (135 mm. objective), a 
BI and turning the large milled wheel. A’ depth-of-focus field Pncomemnrae,<t Seoschens Meese smiename tee Cd Sum. Cianeing at 5.08 © Set 
ic i | cae ; aac r o -| = | p a 
: a is also included and the Bessa’s trigger-releasc pos gee a and for many other purposes, with the maximum amount of satisfaction both as 
ising S) a Bo eo yen lets Reve —, by ag cog rages ia regards clarity of bs images obtained and also from the point of inexpensive consump- 
ith the camera he rock-steady in bo ands. SK tion of materials 
form bo ies: tie z ee 
in the optical viewfinder gives you the choice of two sizes 18 pce oe F Z 
>fore of pictures, and the hinged yellow filter on the lens mount Such versatility am of comese dependent on many fine technical 
= will secure excellent cloud-effects, etc. You should see the ray features that space precludes our mentioning, but broadly this gives 
s of < Rangefinder Bessa at your dealer's to appreciate all its Bi you some idea. Will go comfortably into a coat pocket. Uses 
ided e) good points—and its remarkable value! 35 mm. film taking 36 pictures at one loading. Black and white 
g a ae 
895, - The Rangefinder Bessa takes 39” x 24”, or half-size or colour photography. Automatic focusing. A co-related scale 
Hing Fr pictures, and is py in 3 mode!s, all with F/3.5 lenses, showing aperture and depth of focus on lens mount. Focal plane 
; a fom 218-7: © to £23: 7: 6. 3a shutter absolutely impervious to extreme changes in climatic 
per- fe) ae conditions, speeded from | sec. to 1/1,000th sec. Interchangeable 
the > oP lenses. 
: * 
ition % e 
hing Ask your dealer for a demon- 
ates & stration or fully illustrated 
| x SCHERING LTD. (Voigtlander Dept. 17), literature will be sent on request. , 
our. 185, 192 High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 
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ilm. FOR THE UPPER AND PRESIDENT—Tur Most Ho Photograp y . 
$ of MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY, MARQUESS OF EXETER, C AL i ‘A. D.C. —as they eall it, rather 

Medical Papeete: i ingl i merica. 
and THOMAS TENNENT, M.D., M.R.C.P.. D.P.IE, D.P.M, misleadingly, in Ame 
ned We cannot afford the advertising space to do justice here 
ious THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and to the answer to our question. Instead, we suggest you 
only peenenys, srewsie- Verewniy perience, who are suffering _ pierre allow us to send you a selection of our literature, in 

menta isorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of menta 
, trouble, temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are which the whole si ubject is covered in a most seductive 
received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological fashion. ee 
and — ees caerepations. Private Py son with —— nurses, We are Great Britain’s leading LEICA firm, and the only 

' male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the - lop- 
ters Gand’ of Um. cialis Weaneios con Ox putea people selling exclusively Miniature Cameras and develop 
yer ing solely miniature films. 
fil ; WANTAGE HOUSE. : : 

m This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate R. a LEWIS, Pht Be 5 
ped entrance, to which patients can be admitted; It is equipped with all . pes: : 
ioe the apparatus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 202 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
Disorders. It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various Tcleph : HOLborn 4780. 

The methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion ere. 6 —y 
bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electric baths, Plombieéres _— a 

Dro- treatment, etc. There is an Operating "Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 

-Ray Room, an_ Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 
are Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 
able for bio-chemical, bacteriological and pathological research. 
the y MOULTON PARK. 
ur”? Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- be 

lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, r n t 
n 41s meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
nu gardens Sn Sees, Moulton: Park. Occupation therapy is a 

Y feature of this ranch, and patients are given every facility for 7 : ‘ 
et occupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. Your Dentist recommends KOLYNOS because of its 
get. proved antiseptic and cleansing action, It restores 
tive BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. natural sparkle to your teeth. Of all Chemists and 
ised The Spsaide, Haeus of oe aes Hospital is beautifully situated Stores. b 
in a Park of acres at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in i bf d 6d. per tube, 
itter North Wales. On the North-West sido of the Estate a mile of ‘sea- 1/9 a are 
ree coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
seaside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 
ure, bathing house on the seashore. There is trout fishing in the Park. e Yo | WWE ial 
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ted At all ihe branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ite ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
ilts. croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
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MOTORING 


Accidents in the Commons 


Some revealing statements and suggestions were made 
in the House of Commons the other day when the House 
went into Committee of Supply on the Ministry of Transport 
vote, as well as others less interesting but far more amusing. 
Mr. Leslie Burgin’s cautious speech was not specially hopeful 
—or at all events did not read so the next morning. He 
attributed the majority of accidents to carelessness and lack 


of consideration, as every experienced observer has done . 


since the rising toll of the’ road became a question of national 
urgency—several years—and he remarked .that without the 
whole-hearted co-operation of all road users there would 
continue to be casualties “‘ on a scale and at a rate frightening 
to the intelligence.” They are not far off that now. 


The Lot of the Five-Year Plan- 


Admitting that there was much to be gained by progressive 
segregation of traffic, he must. have disappointed his hearers 
as much as the general public when he told them that out of 
an approved £93 million under the five-year plan no more 


than £23 million had been spent up to May 31st last, the total — 
able enough, have nothing to do with the fact that Lough 


Derg is essentially lovely for no identifiable reason. It 
: shares with the Bog of Allan a quality that is certainly not 
. of our age. 


at the end of the year to be £34 million: Other and more 
urgent calls on the country’s resources were in part respons- 
ible for the falling off in expenditure. The only con- 
crete suggestion he put forward (as distinct from expressions 
of hope) was that motor-cars should carry a red reflector in 
addition to a tail-lamp. It appears that investigation by the 
Ministry has shown that one cause of accidents is due to tail- 
lamps being sometimes obscured. That is certainly news, 
but the rest of the speech told us nothing we have not known 
for a long time, and committed the speaker to as much. 


Blind Justice 


Sir William Brass argued, with Exhibit A in the shape 
of a windscreen panel, that toughened glass was a source 
of danger owing to its liability to burst into small pieces 
and that only laminated or “ sandwich” glass should be 
permitted in screens. That is more likely to have repercussions 
than Mr. Leach’s joyous onslaught. , He said that neither 
cyclists, pedestrians nor children were responsible for 
accidents ; that no road vehicle should be built capable of 
more than twenty-five miles an hour; that driving licences 
should be granted only to teetotallers; that all motoring 
offences should .be tried by non-motoring magistrates (a hint 
that Justice can see through her bandage?) and that all cars 
should have wheelguards in order to prevent those who had 
been knocked down from being subsequently run over. It is 
reported that the House laughed. It must have been glad 
of the chance. There was nothing else in the debate to 
enliven the gloom. 


The Bog of Allan 


It is altogether a place of peace. You come to it from 
Dublin by a straight road, from the west and south by more 
devious ways, leaving behind you scenery that is either (for 
Ireland) comparatively plain or (for Ireland) of remarkable 
beauty—which is a stupid way of saying that you arrive all 
unprepared for the singular loveliness of this curious expanse 
of peat. Your road to the Bog of Allan, from any point of 
the compass, is of the kind that prepares you for anticlimax. 
There is none. There is a violent contrast—if anything in 
Irish landscape can be called violent—but if such a thing is 
possible the end of that stage is more beautiful than any 
other part of it. You pass, in a mile or two, from reality 
to dream. 

Anyone would be put to it to sketch even the vaguest 
outline of the Bog, whether by pencil, brush or word of 
pen. There is nothing you can grasp, mentally or by eye, 
and say, “ This is the Bog of Allan—this {s its colour, its 
spirit, its form. By this or that indeterminate feature I 
shall always remember it.” There is nothing. Nothing but 


a SE ee 


immeasurable distance, a horizon that is now a mile away, 
now fifty, the foundation of all the colours in the world, a 
sky in which they are all reflected and transformed, the 
everlasting smell of clean earth and water and growing stuff, 


The Red Lake 


Not so far away are the Slieve Bloom mountains—there 
are not many lovelier names than this—and Lough Derg, the 
Red Lake, both places of exceptional charm. You go to 
both from the Bog country and each comes well up to your 
Irish expectations. The Slieve Bloom hills have, on the 
right sort of day, the iridescence of soap bubbles in the sun 
—an Irish sun, a little diffused by the Atlantic—and if you 
think there is nothing like them in the world you are probably 
right. Lough Derg is one of those rare pieces of water 
that has nothing obvious to distinguish it from another, 
everything you can only feel, to put it in a company of one. 
I have seen its waters red at a suitable sunset, and in the same 
hour people dancing on rudely contrived floors hewn out of 
the banks, dancing to the scrape of the traditional fiddle what 
I took to be traditional jigs and reels. These things, agree- 


It is impalpa6le, indefinable beauty of the sort 
that catches at your heart. It is a sensation rather than a 
presence. It has a little of eternity in it. 


Modern Light Engine Oils 


It is interesting, in view of the almost immediate past, 
to hear from those who should know best that the most 
efficient and economical engine-oils today are the thinnest. 
That may not be the technically correct description, but 
everybody knows what it means. The oil recommended for 
my engine in 1934 and for some time later was as thick as 
warm treacle, whereas the brand I am trying now—the New 
Patent Castrol XL—is so thin that I am sure I should have 
only put it into the sump then if there had: been nothing else 
to be had—and driven with my heart in my mouth. So far 
I have only driven about 2,500 miles with it, and the second 
most important quality, liability to carbonisation, cannot :be 
judged until I have the head off. The most important 
quality is the absence of stickiness, and that you have.in full 
measure in this oil. 


1,600 M.P.G. 


There is no perceptible drag when the oil is stone-cold, 
either on the startér or one’s arm. I have abandoned the 
conscientious habit of preliminary hand-swinging—and with 
much relief. The third advantage, to which I attach the 
least importance, is economy. I find, as I did with another 
of these new light oils, that I use a good deal less per thousand 
miles than with the old types, even with the thickest of the 
treacles. “So far the average in my 10-year old 2-litre Six (as 
yet unbored) works out at about 1,650 m. P.g. as against 
about 1,000 with the thick stuff. 


False Economy 


That means nothing to me, for I am conservative enough 
to believe very firmly indeed in the principle of changing the 
oil at least once every thousand miles, regardless of how much 
has been lost. I am quite certain that it pays to be extrava- 
gant with oil. However good it is, it must be better when new 
than after it has done 1,000 miles’ work. 


J OHN PRIOLEAU, 


. [Note. —Readers Yebuiists ‘for advice from our Motoring 
Correspondent on-the choice of new~cars shouldbe accompanied 
by.a stamped and: addressed envelope. The highest price payable 
must be given, as, well as the type of body required. No advice 
can be given on the purchase, sale or exchange of used cars. 
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THE BAT AND THE BOWL 


Said the Vicar: ‘I’ve known Jessop put a 
pipe and knocking it out. Oh, Pll grant you 
that Three Nuns burns slowly; but nowadays 
at Lord’s I’m often ready for a second fill before 
the batsman has reached twenty. If it weren’t 
for our own village cricket, I believe I should 
despair of this modern game... if it weren’t 


for Three Nuns!’ 


THREE 
NUNS 


the original tobacco of curious cut 








1/24d. an ounce (airtight tin 1/3) 


Issued by STEPHEN MITCHELL & SON, Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd., St. Andrew Sguare, Classow. 

















T hose who have served 


NOW NEED 
YOUR HELP 


Men and women of the middle 
class, who after years of useful toil 
in the service of their fellow men 
have been struck down tragically by 
incurable disease, now need your 
help. It is our mission in life to 
provide a home and care for them 
and preserve them from ending 
their lives in destitution and misery. But we can only 
accommodate 110 patients in the Home and our waiting list 
is long. We also provide weekly pensions for 300 patients 
who are able to stay in their own homes and whom we visit. 
Every penny helps in this work. Legacies, subscriptions 
and donations are urgently needed. 













Contributions, however small, will be gratefully received by 


The Secretary, 73 Cheapside, E.C. 2. Telephone: City 2184 


THE BRITISH HOME AND 
HOSPITAL FOR INCURABLES 


STREATHAM, LONDON, S.W.16 











C 


Opportunities 


God's evident blessing upon the work of the 
C.C.C.S. during the past financial year is a 
clear call to go forward. There must be no 
contented resting upon the successes already 


achieved. 
Needs 


From most quarters calls are coming to 
expand the work and to gather the spiritual 
harvest that is waiting. In Saskatoon the 
need is specially great. As the Bishop says, 
the diocese is “fighting for its life.” 


Liberality 


upon the part of Church people in the 
Homeland will enable the opportunities: to 
be met—the needs supplied. The plea is 
for our own people overseas. ; 


Cheques, postal orders, etc., should be addressed 
to The Secretary, 





CHUACH SOCIETY 








C 9 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 © 
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INSURANCE SHARES AS A 
LONG-TERM INVESTMENT 





Extracts from 
** INSURANCE SHARES 1887-1937” 
by the Right Hon. C. A. McCurdy, K.C, 


I— GROWTH OF INCOME 


‘‘ IT SEEMS INCREDIBLE, but it is nevertheless true, that 
during the troubled years we have passed through 
since 1913, while Empires have crashed, currencies 
have collapsed, and great industries have suffered 
eclipse, the British Insurance Companies have as a 
group year after year not only maintained but in- 
creased their dividend payments. Surely not during the 
Great War? Yes, even during the Great War. 

The index figures given below show that the gross 
income yields on the shares of the Economist group of 
insurance companies rose steadily from £4. 18s. 8d. 
for 1913 to £6. Os. 9d. for 1918, and continued upwards 
with only temporary and minor decreases, reaching 
£15. 15s. 10d. in 1937. 

So much for the income received by a holder of 
British insurance shares during a period of world 
crises and general depression. The index figures show 
us also what happened to the capital value of an in- 
vestment made in 1913 in the shares of the same group 
of insurance companies as compared with a like sum 
invested in 24 per cent. Consols. 
































| INSURANCE SHARES | | CONSOLS | INSUBANCE | SHARES CONSOLS 
YEAR | VARIATIONS | GROSS INCOME | VARIATIONS | YEAR! VARIATIONS | GROSS INCOME | VARIATIONS 
TN CAPITAL PER rag cs IN CAPITAL | PER CENT. soo psictgad 
VALUE £ ad, | VALUE H VALUE | £ a. d. VALUE 

1913} 100°0 | 418 8| 100°0 | 1926) 2437 |11 1 8] 7871 
1914] 1051 | 419 1] 101°2 | 1927) 2540 |11 15 4] 78-0 
1915| 85°83 | 419 1] 85:3 | 1928) 333-0 |12 13 0| 79°5 
1916] 840 15 2 3] 77:9 1929] 3406 |13 3 7] 77°25 
1917| 942] 5 8 O| 72°0 ||1930} 327°5 |13 4 5| 79°5 
1918} 1234 | 6 © 9] 78°5 ||1931] 290°0 |14 0 3} 78°5 
1919) 177-2 | 7 6 UL) 72:7 |1932| 2911 |14 1 8] 946 
1920) 180°5 | 815 5| 68°5 ||1933| 353°5 {14 5 3} 10571 
1921} 141°0 | 8 12 8} 68-0 | 1934) 4025 |14 2 8) 1191 
1922} 163°6 | 9 2 5} 784 |1935! 449°7 |14 12 3] 123-9 
1923] 1939 | 9 9 6{ 8177 | 1936! 503°1 [1412 0} 120°3 
1924] 220°4 |10 611] 80°7 ||1937) 462°0 |15 15 10! 105-0 
1925} 251°1 |10 16 2} 80:2 i (Sept.) | (Nov.) 




















The first thing to be observed is that for eighteen out 
of the twenty-four years between 1914 and 1937 
Consols could only have been sold at a loss of any- 
thing up to £32—say a loss of 25 per cent. on the 
average—and to-day the £100 put into Consols in 1913 
is worth £105. 

On the other hand, while the market price of 
insurance shares dropped in value during the Great 
War to a low average of £84 in 1916, it had recovered 
and more than recovered by 1918 to an average value 
of £123, a figure which without any serious setback 
had, by 1937, increased to £462.” 


Copies*of 


INSURANCE SHARES 1887-1937 


A comprehensive survey, with statistical tables, graphs, 
i etc. ,andanexamination of net yields byaleadingActuary | 








may be ‘obtained fi ee through any Stockbroker or Bank or ‘from 


TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES LTD. 


Managers of the “ Bank-Insurance” group of Unit Trusts. 


30 CORNHILL, E.C.3 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


WHEN I wrote a week ago of the incipient recovery in the 
stock markets I was prepared to be hopeful without commit- 
ting myself to the view. that Demon Recession had been finally 
put in chains. In the meantime prices have rallied further, 
partly because even the more stubborn “ bears ” have thrown 
up the sponge and decided to cover and partly because some 
of the bolder spirits have plucked up enough courage to come 
in as genuine buyers. Technically, markets both in New 
York and London were well set for a rise and once sentiment 
swung round,a sharp rebound in prices was inevitable. Can 
the good work go on? I still feel that it is too early to give 
any firm answer. Commodity markets, discussed in another 
column, have gallantly responded to Wall Street’s call, but 
have not yet run into much solid support from trade con- 
sumers. In the stock markets really big buying by investors 
is not yet apparent. The recovery movement is thus at a 
delicate stage when it could be nipped in the bud by a breath 
of bad news. 

By this I mean, of course, some really serious develop- 
ment, such as a sudden snarl from Washington or renewed 
political tension in Europe. It is a legitimate hope that no 
disturbance will come from either quarter, and so I still assess 
a sustained recovery as an odds-on chance. All the same, I . 
would not advise investors to reach out boldly for stocks at 
this juncture. American business has not yet shown convinc- 
ing signs of having reached a turning point despite the exuber- 
ance of Wall Street. It is wiser to wait for a genuine business 
improvement before building up any substantial position in 
the more speculative groups of shares ; I doubt whether there 
is any great danger of a runaway rise. 

* * * * 
GENERAL ELECTRIC YIELD 

Since I discussed the yields on electrical equipment shares, 
prices have moved up moderately in the market recovery. 
It is significant, however, that most of the buying has been 
concentrated on General Electric, whose £1 ordinaries have 
risen from 72s. to 77s. 6d. On the total distribution of 20 per 
cent., part of which may have been influenced by Jubilee 
considerations, the yield is now scarcely more than 5 per 
cent., which I think does justice to the position as outlined 
at the annual meeting. Lord Hirst is optimistic about long- 
term prospects—“‘ I am even hopeful that we are steering 
towards better times than ever ’—but recognises frankly that 
1937 was in many respects an exceptional year, particularly 
for the electrical industry. 

Coronation celebrations brought extra work ; fear of a raw 
materials shortage caused a rush of buying well ahead of 
requirements, with the result that order books were tempo- 
rarily swollen. In Lord Hirst’s view, which will command 
wide acceptance, much of the recent recession is really a lull 
required to absorb surplus stock. This is true of many 
branches of industry, both here and in the United States, 
but it is not easy to discover how far the process of liquidating 
those stocks has gone. Shareholders will therefore welcome 
their chairman’s intimation that he has “ gained the impression 
during the last three or four weeks that many of the shelves 
now require replenishing.” With its magnificent research 
organisation, up-to-date plant and ample liquid resources, 
the General Electric Company may be relied upon to establish 
new records whenever trading conditions are favourable. 
Holders of the ordinaries may rest content with a first-class 
long-term investment. 

* *x * * 
EDMUNDSONS GROUP PROGRESS 


I agree wholeheartedly with Sir Thomas Royden’s views on 
Government policy expressed at the Edmundsons Electricity 
meeting. If, as is now apparent, the Government sees diffi- 
culties which require additional time for consideration, why, 
he asks, cannot legislation be introduced as soon as practicable 
under which the present position of both municipal and com- 
pany interests could be maintained for a period of not less 
than, say, five years? This idea of a five-year “ standstill ” 
arrangement has much to commend it. Many of the interests 
concerned could doubtless work out voluntarily many of the 
problems now awaiting solution and the industry, freed from 





- (Continued on page 40) 
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COMPANY MEETING 


EDMUNDSONS ELECTRICITY 
CORPORATION 


BUSINESS MORE THAN DOUBLED IN 
FIVE YEARS 


SUCCESS OF CO-ORDINATED CONTROL 
SIR THOMAS ROYDEN’S REVIEW 








THE forty-first ordinary general meeting of Edmundsons Electricity 
Corporation, Limited, was held on Jun2 23rd, at Thames House, 
Millbank, S.W. 


Sir Thomas Royden, Bt., C.H., (the Chairman), in the course 
of his speech, said: The year under review has produced results 
of exceptional importance to this Corporation. To enable you to 
view the situation in proper perspective over a period of time I 
will revert for a moment to the year 1933, when the Executive 
Management then in control of this highly complex business adopted 
a carefully considered plan for its future development and operation. 


It has been mentioned to you on the occasion of two previous 
annual meetings that it was at that time that there was initiated a 
policy of co-ordinated control of all the companies in the Edmundson 
Group. This policy was predicated upon three basic principles, 
which may be defined as physical integration, corporate simplification, 
and a fixed objective of commercial achievement and physical growth. 


The desirability of physical integration and corporate simplification 
may be accepted as a truism. Obviously integration is a sound 
course. So is simplification of corporate structures, which permits 
of intelligent investment, sound financing, and efficient management. 


In the realm of achievement, definite objectives decided upon 
after careful consideration of all the possibilities give to the organ- 
isation and its personnel a standard of measurement by which it 
can be determined whether or not the expected and hoped-for 
progress and growth of the business is being achieved. 


The accomplishment of the 1933 programme has presented many 
complex problems in that it requires that the interest of the consumers 
served, the moneys of the investor, and the company’s interests 
generally, should all have fair and equitable treatment. 


NUMEROUS CONSOLIDATIONS EFFECTED 


The numerous consolidations that have been effected of various 
subsidiary and sub-subsidiary companies into larger and more 
scientifically controlled and operated units has advanced according 
to plan, and as rapidly and completely as statutory limitations made 
possible. 

Six direct subsidiary and 26 sub-subsidiary companies have been 
put into liquidation and when the liquidations now in progress 
or in immediate contemplation are completed, as they will be within 
the next year or two, the sub-subsidiaries will be entirely eliminated 
and the Group will consist of Edmundsons as the parent company 
and 10 or 12 directly-owned operating subsidiaries only. 

It will be recalled that the Report of the Committze on Electricity 
Distribution issued in 1936, and commonly known as the ““ McGowan 
Report,” strongly recommended this policy of amalgamation, and 
in this respect at least it is obvious the policy of your company has 
been, and will continue to be, in complete accord with one of the 
most important recommendations of that carefully considered 
document. 


COMMERCIAL AND PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 


From what has just been told to you, you will, I hope, agree 
that reasonable and satisfactory progress has been made in accom- 
plishing the first two basic principles of the company’s development 

rogramme. As to the commercial and physical development, 

think you will also agree, after hearing the following figures, that 
this too has been satisfactory. Our objective in 1933 was to double 
the business in five years, and though at that time this may have 
appeared to be more of an ambitious hope than a possibility, the 
results actually obtained are all the more remarkable, because they 
have not only attained, but satisfactorily exceeded, the objective 
which we then set before us. 


REMARKABLE RECORD OF EXPANSION 


During the period under review the figures are as follows : 

Number of consumers has increased from 176,000 to 378,100, or 
115 per cent. 

Number of units sold per year has increased from 321,027,000 to 
7353933000, or 129 per cent. © 

Load Connected has increased from 496,000 k.w. to 1,060,000 kw., 

or I14 per cent. 

The overhead and underground mains have increased by 5,200 
miles ; 1,235 villages and townships, with a population of 425,500, 
have been connected, and £9,633,000 of additional capital has been 
expended. During the same period the company has received 
gross revenue from the sale of current of £16,305,992; paid in 
income tax and local rates £1,945,556; and paid-in salaries and 
wages to its employees (who now number 8,488) the sum of 
£5,576,328. The distribution in dividends (less income tax) to 
Edmundsons ordinary shareholders has beén £1,169,35T. 

In view of the above, surely it must be conceded that your company 
is meeting with a reasonable degree of success its obligations to the 





public it has the privilege to serve, and we see no reason why, during 
the next five years, the company’s business, if left alone, should not 
again be doubled. 

During the past year alone 45,000 new consumers have been 
added, an increase of 14 per cent. ; 165,800 kw. of new load connected 
an increase of 19 per cent.; an increase in output of 104,350,000, 
or I7 per cent. ; in addition to which 80,616,000 units were exported 
to the Central Electricity Board. 


ADDITIONAL GENERATING CAPACITY 


Under the direction of that Board we are now engaged in the 
installation of considerable extensions to the steaming and generating 
capacity of the three selected stations operated by the Edmundson 
Group. In the Shropshire Company the Stourport station is 
being increased by 90,000 kw., which will give this station, when 
completed a total capacity of 170,000 kw. In the South Wales 
Company the Upper Boat Station is being increased by 60,000 kw., 
which, likewise, when completed, will give this station a capacity 
of 123,000 kw., and in the Hayle Station of the Cornwall Electric 
Power Company there is to be an increase of 15,000 kw., thereby 
making the total capacity of this station 32,500 

Also under direction of the Central Electricity Board, an entirely 
new Selected Station is in the preparatory stages of construction 
at Little Barford (Bedfordshire), which is in the area of the Bedford- 
shire, Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire Electricity Company, 
and which, when completed, will be operated by that company. 
The initial capacity of this station is to be 60,000 kw., which will 
eventually be expanded by another 60,000 kw., giving a total 
capacity of 120,000 kw. 

The confidence of the Central Electricity Board in the Edmundson 
Group’s ability to construct and operate this large amount of additional 
generating capacity will be noted with satisfaction. 


BILL PROMOTED BY OXFORD CITY 


During the present session of Parliament the Corporation of the 
City of Oxford promoted a Special Bill to give to the City compulsory 
powers to purchase the Order and Undertaking formerly belonging 
to our Oxford Company, but now acquired by, and consolidated with, 
our Wessex Company. 

When our Wessex Bill was promoted last year it was opposed by 
the City of Oxford, which attempted to prevent absorption of the 
company by the Wessex Company. It was also attempted to intro- 
duce into the Bill a stipulation preventing the Oxford or Wessex 
Companies from opposing, except in matters of detail, a Bill to be 
promoted at a later date by the Corporation of the City of Oxford 
giving it compulsory powers for the acquisition of the undertaking 
in question. This Petition against the Wessex Bill was refused by 
a Committee of the House of Lords. 


The questions at issue in the Petition of Oxford against the Wessex 
Bill were, in the opinion of company’s counsel, precisely the same as 
those presented in a somewhat different form in the Oxford City 
Bill just referred to. For all practical purposes the recent Bill 
promoted by the City may be regarded as an effort to have a Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords reverse a former decision of another 
Committee of the same House. 


IMPORTANT QUESTIONS OF PRINCIPLE INVOLVED 


Wessex opposed the Oxford Bill, and was successful in this opposi- 
tion. The questions of principle involved were of vital importance, 
not only to this company, but to other companies within the United 
Kingdom which are charged with the responsibility of rural distribu- 
tion and within whose areas of supply there happen to be important 
urban centres. Had Oxford City been successful in its efforts, and 
if the precedent thereby established had been followed by the many 
other urban centres which could quite properly have expected to 
be granted the same privileges of compulsory acquisition, this com- 
pany certainly, and probably many other companies, would have 
lost such a large proportion of its consumers and load as to have 
made the continuation of rural development and supply economically 
impossible. 

Oxford City’s efforts would, if successful, have been highly anti- 
social. It is only by a combination of urban and rural supply that 
electricity can be brought to the homes of people living in sparsely 
populated districts at a price which they can afford to pay, and it 
follows as a logical conclusion that any successful effort on the part 
of Urban Authorities to acquire for themselves the advantages and 
economies of supplying electricity in highly concentrated centres of 
population, to the exclusion of the rural areas, is highly selfish—to 
say the least—and entirely -disregards the rights to reasonable 
consideration of people living in sparsely populated rural districts. 


UNCERTAINTIES CAUSED BY PENDING LEGISLATION 


During the two years that have passed since the issuance of what 
is now commonly known as the “‘ McGowan Report,” the public in 
general, and the electrical industry in particular, have been awaiting 
the introduction by the Government of legislation. This legislation 
is confronted with what might be described as a psychological 
blockade, which is caused by an effort to solve an economic problem 
of vital importance by the application of political considerations. 
While it would be idle to speculate upon, or attempt to envisage, the 
form of the Bill which may be introduced next autumn, it is unfortun- 
ately true that the uncertainties surrounding the whole situation are 
daily becoming more acute. 

The satisfactory development of the crgces Supply Industry 
requires the adoption of plans and policies | g well into the 
future, and the expenditure of very large sums of money in carrying 


(Continued on page 40.) 
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them out. It must be obvious that these sums of money cannot 
be economically or safely provided, and plans and policies cannot be 
soundly formulated, while the interests concerned—whether they be 
municipal or company—are hedged about by disturbing uncertainties. 
The industry as a whole must get on with its job, and if the Govern- 
ment sees difficulties in the situation which are such that they desire 
additional time for consideration, it would be a help if legislation 
were introduced as soon as practicable under which the present status 
quo of both municipal and company interests—without prejudice to 
either—could be maintained for a period of, say, not less then five 
years. This would enable many of the interests concerned voluutarily 
to work out by mutually satisfactory agreements many of the problems 
which are at present in a state of complete uncertaintys 


THE DIVIDEND 


You will observe from the Report that the balance available for 
distribution is £355,446. The board propose to utilise this in 
placing £30,000 to reserve account, in providing for the balance of 
the Preference dividends for the year, absorbing £32,662, and it 
is recommended that a final dividend at the rate of § per cent. on the 
Ordinary stock which participated in the interim dividend should be 
paid. This sum will involve a distribution of £187,000 and makes 
the total distribution for the year 9 per cent. In addition, the new 
Ordinary shares issued at the beginning of January are entitled to a 
dividend at the rate of 2 2-5d. per share for the period to March 31st, 
and this distribution requires £7,600. If these proposals meet with 
your approval there will remain to be carried forward to the next 
account £98,184. 

CAPITALISATION OF RESERVES 


In the report it has been stated that the directors recommend that 
there should be capitalised £2,250,000 out of the existing reserves, 
by distributing new Ordinary Stock credited as fully paid, in the 
proportion of £1 of new stock for every £2 nominal of ordinary stock 
now held. Resolutions to approve of this recommendation will be 
submitted to you today. Before that is done, however, it will be 
necessary to increase the capital of the company to take care of this 
issue, and a proposal that 3,000,000 new ordinary shares of £1 each 
be created will first be submitted to you. The ordinary capital as it 
will be after these changes are approved will much more nearly 
represent the true equity capital, though it will in no way affect the 
earning power of the Corporation. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and the 


‘proposed capitalisation of reserves was approved. 








AN INSURANCE COMPANY 
WHICH BELONGS TO 
ITS POLICYHOLDERS! 


In other words a Mutual Office without shareholders to absorb any 
part of the profits, or any obligations except to its assured members. 


' The United Kingdom Provident Institution is such a Company. 
- It is one of the largest and most successful British Mutual Life 


Offices. Funds over £25,000,000, all belonging to the policyholders. 


Favourable Bonuses. 


Every form of life assurance, including 


THE FAMILY MAN’S POLICY providing 
a Guaranteed Income for Dependents. 


HOUSE PURCHASE SCHEME. No Survey 
Fee or Legal Expenses for Mortgage. 


CHILD’S OPTIONAL POLICY with 
Educational Option. 


DEATH DUTY POLICY. 


LIFE ASSURANCE from £100 to £2,500 
WITHOUT MEDICAL EXAMINATION 
for ages up to 50. 


Assurance by MONTHLY PAYMENTS of 
as little as 10/-. q 


Send for “Concise Catalogue of Life Assurance Possibilities ” 
giving all necessary information. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Head Office: 196 Strand, London, W.C. 2 


(Branches in large towns.) 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
. (Continued from page 38) 


political uncertainties, could get on with its job. Without 
some such assurance of stability it is scarcely to be expected 
that any great progress will be made in an industry involving 
the adoption of long-distance planning and large-scale finance. 

The sort of progress that has been made in reasonably 
settled conditions cannot: be better illustrated than by the 
development of the Edmundsons group itself. Five years 
ago the management embarked on what Sir Thomas described 
as a threefold programme, embracing physical integration, 
corporate simplification and a fixed objective of commercial 
achievement and physical growth. Progress along the lines 
of integration and simplification can be judged from the fact 
that in the near future the structure of the group will be that 
of a parent company with a handful of subsidiaries, each own- 
ing the whole interests of the group in its area, an arrangement 
in line with the McGowan Report. As for physical growth, 
the number of consumers has risen by 115 per cent., units of 
electricity sold by 129 per cent., and the load connected by 
114 per cent. This is remarkable expansion, but by no means 
exhausts the possibilities of a group which serves many rural 
areas where the potential demand has barely been scratched. 


*x *x * * 


ORDINARY SHARE PROSPECTS 


Sir Thomas predicts that in the next five years output will 
again be doubled, which underlines the attractions of Edmund- 
sons’ {1 ordinaries as a lock-up investment. At 38s. 6d. cum 
the right to the 50 per cent. scrip bonus, the yield is 4? per 
cent. on the assumption that for the current year the board 
does no more than pay 6 per cent. on the larger capital against 
last year’s rate of 9 per cent. On a 6} per cent. dividend, 
which I should regard as quite a possibility, a buyer would 
have a yield of just over 5 per cent.—and, if the Broup is given 
a free hand to expand on present lines, earnings should cover a 
gradually rising rate of dividend in future years. At the 
moment this promising prospect is blurred by the uncertain- 
ties arising out of Government policy, otherwise the obvious 
scope for expansion in profits would find fuller recognition in 


the market price. 
* x * * 


Venturers’ Corner 


In recent months I have avoided recommendations of the 
ordinary shares of iron and steel and coal companies on the 
theory that earnings probably reached a temporary peak last 
year and may, in many cases, be rather lower in 1938. This 
view has been widely held and acted on and share quotations 
are correspondingly low. If the recession has -really been 
stemmed—for an examination of the odds see my earlier 
note—the market will be justified in valuing such shares on a 
lower yield basis. Pease and Partners’ Ios. ordinaries are well 
worth considering from this angle. Four years ago this coal 
and iron undertaking reorganised its capital and earnings 
have improved steadily ever since. For 1936-37 ordinary 
dividends were resumed with a payment of 5 per cent. ; 
profits for the year ended March 31st, 1938, rose from 
£278,192 to £480,054, and ordinary shareholders received 
10 per cent. out of available net earnings of over 24 per cent. 

The ros. ordinaries, which reached 16s. 9d. in a happier 
market environment last year, are now quoted at Ios. 9d., 
yielding just over 9 per cent. on the dividend and over 20 per 
cent. on earnings. Conditions in the coal and coke trades 
are not so buoyant now as a year ago, but I understand that 
the company’s business is still very good. Against the 
moderate decline in selling prices the company has been able 
to set a lowering of costs, with the result that net profits have 
been holding up well. The shares pay generously for their 
keep and have scope for a rise in price in any real recovery in 
markets. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


WHESSOE FounprY Po.Licy 
LIkE most other engineering undertakings, the Whessoe 
Foundry enjoyed both record output and record profits last 
year. It appears, however, from Mr. Harold G. Judd’s 
survey at the annual meeting that, in view of the declining 
(Continued on page 42) 
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COMPANY MEETING 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., LIMITED 
FIFTY YEARS’ PROGRESS 
LORD HIRST’S REVIEW 





‘THE annual general meeting of The General Electric Co., Ltd., was 
held on June 27th, at Magnet House, Kingsway, W.C 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Hirst of Witton (chairman and managing 
director) said: The company is entering on its fiftieth year, and the 
figures we are presenting this year are a worthy result of fifty years’ 
continuous endeavour. The profit and loss account shows a total of. 
£1,772,000, an increase of £168,000 over last year. ‘That increased 
benefit is due to a corresponding amount of increased output and 
turnover. 

The improvement which this year’s figures show is not due to any 
particular fluke or piece of luck. Practically all our departments and 
all the territories in which we operate have contributed to this satis- 
factory result, and we are particularly pleased to have: made con- 
siderable advance in our export business, in spite of great demands 
on our resources in the home market. Last year I regretted that our 
total export was still below our top figure of 1929-30. I am giad to 
state we have beaten that record by nearly half a million pounds addi- 
tional export. We are in the habit of comparing our exports with 
the export of the total electrical industry as published by the Board 
of Trade, and it is satisfactory to know that we are holding our 
position very well. Our exports to the extent of 78 per cent. have 
gone to the Empire. 

OVERSEAS PROGRESS 

Though all our overseas organisations have done better, we are 
particularly delighted with the progress we have made in the Crown 
Colonies during the last year. Owing to economic conditions well 
known to you, we are doing little business in Canada and the European 
countries. 

We are continuing our efforts to increase export business, and this 
year we have sent representatives to the British West Indies ; they 
have also paid visits to the Near East, including Turkey, Palestine, 
Cyprus and Malta, some with definitely good results, and others have 
led to an improved outlook for the future. I might also add that our 
new company in New Zealand referred to in our last year’s report 
has amply justified our venture. 


HoME BUSINESS DEVELOPMENTS 

As regards home business, we have continued the policy outlined 
last year. Whilst coping with a record demand for our products, 
we have not neglected new developments. 

At our Witton Works we have now erected an entirely self-contained 
shop for the manufacture of mercury arc rectifiers, of types in which 
I believe I can honestly say we are at the moment leading the world. 
(Hear, hear.) We have had satisfactory contracts for these rectifiers 
from the London Passenger Transport Board, and we have also 
received a number of orders from abroad, from Athens, Canton, 
Melbourne, Perth, Johannesburg, and Hongkong. 

We have also made further progress in the design and building of 
turbo sets of unusually high generating voltage at 3,000 revolutions 
per minute. Some of these sets, with a capacity up to 40,000 k.v.a., 
and 22,000 volts at 3,000. revolutions, are in hand for Stockport, 
Stepney, Darlington, Woolwich and overseas. 

We have been very successful in a number of big contracts in the 
paper industry and in the steel industry. I may add that our develop- 
ment of electric furnaces has been particularly useful to the latter 
industry. One contract that has given us particular satisfaction is 
for the Karabuk Steel Works in Turkey. 

* In the field of communications, our telephone works have been 


‘engaged to their full capacity throughout the year. 


A fact which will interest all is that we have been entrusted with 
the whole of the new central automatic exchange equipment for 
Glasgow. Apart from the fact that this is a contract running into 
between £400,000 and £500,000, some of you may remember that 
the exchange which is to be replaced was the first public exchange 
built by this company. It came into service in 1910, and will have 
given thirty years’ good service before it goes out of commission. 
(Hear, hear.) 

THE JUBILEE BONUS 

Under conditions of great activity, and with the results we have 
achieved, we feel justifiedl in celebrating our Jubilee Year by an 
increased bonus, and we have therefore decided, in addition to the 
normal 10 per cent., to recommend an increase in the bonus from 

7% to IO per cent. In this connexion I may add that your directors 
propose to mark this Jubilee Year by endowing a fand for £10,000 
at the University of Birmingham, as in the Midlands we employ the 
majority of our 40,000 workers. The £10,000 is to be used for two 
G.E.C. Scholarships, under conditions which are now being elaborated 
between us and the University. 

I am still an optimist as regards the immediate future. Any 
recession in activity, in my opinion, is more due to psychological 
effects than due to economic setbacks. We may not quite reach the 
achievement cf 1937, which was an exceptional year, but I am in- 
formed by our own industry and by many other industries that if you 
were to compare with the last normal year—1936—we are ahead over 
that year, and I believe that can be said of the country as a whole. 
I see no excuse for pessimism. In the hope that no international 
complications may arise, and also hoping that that great country, the 
United States of America, may soon recover its economic equilibrium, 
I am even hopeful we are steering towards better -times than ever. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





F. J. H. assured his life with the 
“Old Equitable” in 1878 for 
£1,000 payable with profits at 
death. When he died in 1938 the 
policy was worth £3,716, or over 
33 times the sum assured and 
over 3 times the premiums paid. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 
Founded 1762 Funds eleven millions 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 
No shareholders 


No agents No commission 











Per 


YIELDING ay yo TAX FREE 


Deposits can be made with The London Investment & 
Mortgage Company Ltd. in absolute confidence, the major 
portion of the Company's funds being well and carefully 
imvested in sound freehold and leasehold properties in and 
around London. Depositors have prior claim to Share- 
holders on the assets of the Company. Easy withdrawals. 
A regular and safe income is ensured by investing with 


LONDON INVESTMENT 
& MORTGAGE CO. Ltd. 


39 MOORGATE, E.C. 2. Metro 0508 
SECURITY PLUS PROFIT 





























THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 


Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET E.C.2, 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2, 
Paid up Capital ... we “ad jaa “es £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve on £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 


The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, alse 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world, 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 








Happy, healthy, industrious 
children—children saved from 
THE aie ee pect 3 eget at 
in our Homes. eir welfare 
CHILDREN and future well-being are our 

constant aim. Please share 
with us in this responsibility. £3 3s. provides for one 
child for a month. Kindly send a gift to Director 
Herbert H. Glanfield, 


THE CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Patron H.M. the King. Est. 1856. 17 Leigham Court Rd., Streatham, S.W.16, 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 40) 


trend on the-export side,.the current year’s outlook is not 
quite so promising. In the circumstances, shareholders will 
welcome the intimation that the Company is pursuing a 
policy of extending the range of its products. Great progress 
has been made with processes for cleaning blast-furnace gases 
and a big step forward has been taken in the Company’s main 
line of petroleum storage; an agreement is now in course 
of preparation with the Motherwell Bridge and Engineering 
Company for the sale of a spherical container for storing 
lighter forms of petrol products under pressure. By thus 
broadening the basis. of its business the Company should 
be able to maintain its earnings on a more even keel. 


* * * * 


ELECTRIC CONSTRUCTION RECORDS 


The position of the Electric Construction Company is typical 
of that of most units in the equipment industry. Last year’s 
turnover and. profits. were a record, a good demand from 
overseas having supplemented an -abnormally. active home 
market, but new~business. fell away in the final quarter. At 
the annual meeting Mr. James Gray, the chairman, was prepared 
to recognise that trade this year would be rather less favourable 
than in 1937, but unless the recession reached proportions which 
he did not anticipate, he looked forward to satisfactory earnings. 
This company has up-to-date plant and a strong balance-sheet 
and has always followed a conservative financial policy. For 
the year ended March 31st, 1938, a dividend of 10 per Cent., 
plus a 2} per cent. bonus, was paid out of available earnings of 
24 per cent. The £1 ordinary shares do not.enjoy the same 
free market as, say, General Electric or Associated Electrical 
ordinaries, but at 34s. yield over 7 per cent. Holders should 
see things through. 


* x * *x 


MaALaccA RUBBER PROSPECTS 
Conditions in the rubber industry are much less favourable 
this year than last, but the plantation companies are sparing 
no effort to maintain their earning capacity so far as selling 








COMPANY MEETING 


MALACCA RUBBER PLANTATIONS 





DIVIDEND MAINTAINED AT 73°, 


‘THE 32nd annual general meeting of the Malacca Rubber Plantations, 
Ltd., was held on June 29th in London. 


Mr. Charles Emerson (the Chairman) said the balance of the year’s 
working amounted to £83,069 9s. 8d. as compared with £71,050 6s. 6d. 
for the previous year. The Board recommended a dividend of 
7% per cent. on both Preference and Ordinary stocks, and to carry 
forward £35,665 8s. 8d., subject to Eastern Staff Commissions. 
Their exportable crop for the year under the Rubber Regulation 
Scheme, after deducting export rights sold, was 5,985,628 lb. and 
their actual output was 5,497,421 lb., the balance being taken from 
stock. 

The estates were maintained in good order and every effort was 
being made by means of the application of appropriate fertilisers to 
improve the health of the older trees, prolong their effective life and 
in certain cases to improve yields. Commencement was made of 
replanting on a very considerable scale,and as part of a definite 
programme last year, and by the end of the present year they antici- 
pated that they would have dealt with an area of 1,341 acres. They 
had sanctioned for the year 1939 a further area of 1,019 acres, making 
2,360 acres with which they would have dealt by the end of next 
year. It was inevitable that further areas would have to be treated 
as time Went on. Fortunately their financial position was a strong 
one, but at the same time the necessity for strengthening that position 
was imperative, and the prudence of the transfer to Estates Reserve 
of £10,000 which they had made was he ventured to think unchal- 
lengeable. 


They had sold over 14 million Ib. of their standard grades at an 
average price of just under 94d. per lb., and from that portion of their 
crop there would consequently be a substantial profit. That was 
fortunate because with prices ruling at the moment the profit on spot 
rubber was exiguous. If one took the longer view of rubber he was 
by no means pessimistic. The other factor which had depressed 
their market as well as many others was the sudden and unexpected 
recession in the U.S.A. . That there would be a revival in that vast 
country none of them could, he imagined, doubt, but the difficulty 
was to date it. Quite recently signs of a revival had been apparent, 
and it might well be that recovery would be just as sudden, just as 
unexpected and just as violent as the present depression. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 


prices will allow. At the annual meeting of the Malacca 
Rubber Plantations’ Mr. Charles Emerson described a large- 
scale programme of replanting, as a result of which by the end 
of the present year the company would have dealt with an area 
of 1,341 acres. He also disclosed that over 14 million lbs. of 
standard grades had been sold forward at an average price of 
just under 93d. per lb., from which, of course, there would be 
a substantial profit which would help out with the rest of the 
crop on which the profit at current market prices was negligible. 
On a longer view Mr. Emerson was by no means pessimistic as 
to the outlook. The main factor, he stressed, was the course 
of business in the United States, where he saw certain signs 
of revival. It might well be, he concluded, that recovery there 


would be just as sudden, unexpected and violent as the present — 


depression. 


* * -* * 


GREAT BOULDER PROPRIETARY 


The market is. now watching closely the progress of what is 
known as the Bernales group of companies in the West Austra- 
lian mining field, which includes the Commonwealth and 
Yellowdine properties. It will, therefore, examine carefully 
Mr. Claude de Bernales’ survey at the annual meeting of the 
Great Boulder Proprietary Gold Mines. The management, 
he stated, had faced severe criticism in the early stages, but 
the Company had won through to the point at which dividends 
had been regularly paid. By the end of October the Company 
would have paid for everything connected with the mine’s 
development and the new plant, crushing capacity would have 
increased from 148,000 to 336,000 short tons per annum, the 
dividend would have been maintained at 25 per cent., and there 
was a reasonable prospect of higher rates to come. The 
chairman emphasised the substantial increase which had been 
achieved in ore reserves during the past two years and the fact 
‘that working costs had been reduced by roughly 2s. 5d. 
(Australian) per short ton. Indications for the current. year 
pointed to the maintenance of the ore reserves, and on a 
longer view it appeared certain that the mine had many years 
of profitable life in front cf it. 


* * * x 


THE COMMODITY PRICE PROBLEM 


It is an eloquent commentary on the “‘ sympathetic ” con- 
dition of financial markets and the psychological basis of 
the current recovery movement that commodity prices and 
Wall Street prices are following an almost identical course. 
Wall Street dealers are watching commodities as the most 
reliable guide to the genuineness of the recovery, and it is 
just as true to say that commodity dealers are relying on Wall 
Street’s movements for indications of American business 
improvement. To emphasise this odd distinction in the markets 
is not, however, to ignore the essential truth that the ultimate 
determinant of commodity price levels, apart from any major 
currency change. is the trend of consumption, and that, for 
the present, depends mainly on the course of American business. 

Stocks of many commodities, despite the strenuous efforts 
of the restrictionists, have increased substantially during 
the past six months, but the tightening of the restriction 
screw promises to bring relief in several cases during the 
second half of this year. In rubber and tin, at all events, 
the chances are now in favour of a reduction in stocks before 
year’s end and of a moderate improvement in price. So far, 
support in the commodity markets has been largely speculative 
and it is too early to credit the latest recovery with staying 
por until genuine consuming interests decide to buy more 
reely. 


* * * * 


A NEw UNIT TRUST 


The leaders of the unit trust movement have shown con- 
siderable ingenuity in adapting this medium of investment 
to varying needs. The latest series, known as the Savings 
Unit Trust, sponsored by the Fifteen Moorgate group, is 
well designed to appeal to the investor who wishes to accumu- 
late capital out of small regular savings out of income. There 
is nothing very original in the choice of underlying securities 
which consist of an eminently sound group of 28 leading 
British industrial and banking shares. The new departure 
is the adoption of a very low price for the sub-units. The 
opening quotation is 2s., so that an investor can make the 
minimum initial purchase of 200 sub-units for an outlay of 
£20. . He may then, if he wishes, reinvest all or part of his 
half-yearly dividends in buying additional sub-units. On 
the basis of the dividends paid by the constituent companies 
during the past year the yield offered -at the price of 2s. is 
just. over_5. per. cent. 
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“ THE SPECTATOR ” CROSSWORD No. 301 


. By ZENO 

[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be marked 
“ Crossword Puzzle,” and should be received not later than the first post on Tuesday. 
No envelopes will be opened before noon on Tuesda Solutions should be on the 
form appearing below. The name of the winner will be published in our next issue. 
must bear a_three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they 
are sarcharged on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.} 
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IL 2 5 4 5 6 7 2 Complete conBdence in our preperation enables us to say to you—FIND 
er, or we will REFUND 75 per cent. of YOUR MONEY without question. 
Symp al , fr i h d b- 
9 10: FEE 12 | 13 ance and pl gg eagerly that plete r athe ao. 
necessitates an operation. 
DELBIASE is being prescribed in hospitals with istent Knowing 
14 15 the value of DELBIASE, we ask you to try it for one month. If, by that time, 
| there is not less bladder tension, less pain and less need for frequent rising at 
night, return the empty boxes to us and 75 per cent. of YOUR MONEY WILL 
BE REFUNDED. The remaining 25 per cent. is only charged to cover import 
16 17 duties and packing charges. 
A MONTH’S SUPPLY (two 5/6 boxes) will be sent for 10/- with copies of 
18 7) 70 = official reports by Doctors Delbet and Stora. 
| | PHARGENE Ltd., 10 Cork Street, London, W. 1 
F x ey | | DELBIASE 
a" =e eee a 2 oe) 
26 27 28 29 30 
ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 
S31 32 | | 
FOR ALL SHADES 
ACROSS 4. With two chambers. OF HAIR. 
1. He hopes the ship avoids it, 5. This body makes mischief. TES THE 
although it is a. welcome 6. Spenser’s mother of ail ee VES 
destination for the thirsty dissension. GROWTH, Gl 
7 = rock with 27 2 con moss San sees: ree opel pio 
: : ‘ 8. Spenser’s enchanter typify- 
9. Foe: — a leave a ing the Evil Principle. BALDNESS. 
ey . 1o. The man in the moon. 


14. Instrument to confine evil ? 2 : 
15. Mixed race sin is poisonous. 11. rev. This figure is unreal. 
16. To get this sauce Thomas 12. This body of water needs 
goes to a narrow street. oiling. 
17. This part Sed a _ enables an tH ie Animal often found at 
actor to show off. e arctic. 
18. You may own land in them _—17, The last stage. 
% you Bp t F sig hse P 19. Not a musical drumstick. 
-. pea agg oo. 20. Scolds angrily over assess- 
2 pies ments. 
SRS Oey Ebene alee Oy 21. rev. Bulwer-Lytton called it 


. - —as I do here.” oy 
23. rev. One’s relatives. a worn-out wor 


24. rev. “His tongue 27. rev. See 7 across. 
Dropped . . ., and could 28. The unchecked vowels of 8 
make the worse appear would make it trivial. 
The better reason. 30. This makes no objection. 


25. Into taut rib (anag.). 
26. Neutralises the effect of a 
hotographer’s work. 
29. This book is written at sea. 
31. “I am aman of... . lips.” 
32. Plumed military hat. . 
DOWN 
1. The devil does, but he’s 
certainly no sportsman. 
. The devil’s is a depreciator. 
. There’s a purpose in a tear 
—but not in this. 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 300 


WN 


The winner of Crossword No. 300 is J. Townsley, Junr., 
c/o Sayer, 105 West Street, Havant, Hants. 








“I do wish I lived at Dorset—it is 
nice and quiet, but in Bermondsey 
it is loud and noisy...” 


This discovery amazed the poor London child on visiting the country 
for the first time. 

Thousands are waiting to make the same discovery. 

ONE GUINEA will enable you to introduce one child to the wonderful 
mysteries of the country. Please do help us to give as many children as 
possible a fortnight’s holiday this summer. 


CHILDREN’S GOUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND, 


Hon. Treasurer, Sir D. 0. MALCOLM, K.C.M.G., (Room 4), 
17 Buckingham Street, London, W.C.2. 











3/6, 7/- and 10/6 
from Chemists, Stores & Hairdressers. 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET ON THE HAIR. 


A. ROWLAND & SONS, LTD., 
22 Laystalf St., Rosebery Avenue, London, E.C.1. 
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TOURS at LOW FARES 
including hotel 





THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 
GOREE, WATER ST., LIVERPOOL, 3. OR AGENTS 
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SPECTATOR 
HOLIDAY SERVICE 


To readers on holiday, who normally receive 
THE SPECTATOR through a newsagent, we 
shall be glad to forward a copy of the paper 
each week to any part of the world, post free, 
at 6d. per copy, or to arrange for delivery 
through the nearest local newsagent. 


Please send instructions, with remittance to cover 
cost for the period, to:—The Sales Manager, 
THE SPECTATOR LTD., 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1. 
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RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 





































BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. GULLANE.—MARINE HOTEL. PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—Sandbanks).—HAVEN. —HARLOW MANOR HOTEL. PORTREE (Isle < of eae —ROYAL. 
BC XHILL (Dorking, Surrey. —-BURFORD BRIDGE | HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF | PORT S M.)—PERWIcK Bay & Links 
HOTEL LINKS. RHOSNEIGR tA iF nee —BAY. 
BRODICK.—DOUGLAS HOTEL. KESWICK.—KESWICK ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths.)-LOCH RANNOCH. | ST. IVES (Cornwall)—TREGENNA CASTLE. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTL! = 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. —REGENT. SCARBOROUGH. —BROMPTON HALL COUN. 
CRAWFORD.—CRAWFORD HOTEL. LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. TRY H L.. } 
CRIEFF (Perths)—STRATHEARN HYDR LOCH AWE (Argylishire).—LOCH AWE. SCOURIE | (Sutherland), —SCOURIE. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE LONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL, SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., Weston, = 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. Great Russell Street, W.C.1. SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. —UNITED SERVICES, SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Horst, 
—PARK GATES. 98-102 Cromwell Road, S.W.7. —PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON. MANCHESTER. —“BOWDON HYDRO. STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).—BEN WYVIS, 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYD DRO. TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT A TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton).—HUNTLY. 1 
FELIXSTOWE.—MELROSE. MORETONHAMPSTEAD RT MANOR HOUSE. TORQUAY PALA ACE. 
ee FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, Primrose Vattey. | NAIRN (Nairnshire). —GOLF VIEW. —RO HALL. 
ie GRAYSHOTT.—(Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. OYAL MARINE. UPPINGHAM CALGON HOTEL. 
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4 SWITZERLAND will please you, whatever I 
your tastes may be in the matter of summer 
M4 holidays. The climate is excellent, and c 
f amusements are so varied that the chief 
pet difficulty is to choose between them. Those c 
if who like good music will be interested in . 
i the Gala Concert to be held in the grounds - 
i R A G AZ S$ of Wagner’s house at Tribschen, near 
pa Lucerne, on August 25th. The Concert 
1695 ft. Splendid mountain scenory. || Will be conducted by Maestro Arturo ¥ 
THE MOST ABUNDANT Toscanini, and the principal item of the 
% AKRATO-THERMAL SFRING programme will be Wagner’s ‘“ Siegfried 
° > : . 
AT A TEMP. OF 98.7° F. Idyll.” The price of seats is from 22 to FIRST-CLASS HOTEL 
Rheumatism, Arthritis, Paralysis, Sciatica, || 55 Francs, and these may be reserved from ; 
Circulatory Disorders, Renal Calculs, Chronic July 1st. Climbing, bathing, picnic excur- MAX SCHUBIGER, proprietor : ’ 





Constipation. ‘ ‘ 
THERMAL SWIMMING BATH, PRIVATE || Sons and sports of every sort are at all times 
CABINS, 20 THERAPIES ON THE PREMISES || available to the visitor, and it is possible to 


spend an enjoyable holiday at an expendi- 


GRAND HOTEL. QUELLENHOF ture of £1 per day. 
GRAND HOTEL HOF RAGAZ Many of the tourist offices are offering 


Golf. Tennis. Trout Fishing. tours which include lake-steamer season 


tickets, tickets on mountain railways, and OUR FRIENDS 


even visits to lidos and similar “‘ extras ” at 








We are proud of the number who 


an inclusive charge which may be paid in 
The most potent Sulphur advance, leaving the visitor with no further | [@} Happy a. Lg ey Sivies 
Spring in Europe demands upon his purse, except by his own mountain scenery. 
choice. It should be remembered that the HOTEL ALPENRUHE, 
for Swiss Hotels extend a warm welcome to 
rheumatism, sciatica, asthma, tropical diseases British visitors, and there phen difficulty - HOHFLUH-HASLIBERG, 
and their consequences, ailments of the joints, || the matter of language, since English is | B¥= between Lucerne and eee ft. 
circulation disorders spoken at all the larger hotels and sports 


centres. 











——— SWITZERLAND’S PEACEFUL ‘HOLIDAY CAPITAL 4 


Illustrated prospectus from the Management, “ts : 
Where William Tell made History 


Schinznach Spa. 
COLF — TENNIS — CASINO — LIDO 


























Season Tickets for unlimited travel on 
steamers and 10 mountain railways. 


Hotel Jungfrau 
M U E R R E N MAKE LUCERNE YOUR HEADQUARTERS 
WHEN TOURING IN SWITZERLAND 
75 beds, running water, marvellous view 


on Eiger, Moench, Jungfrau. JULY AND AUGUST 1938: 
—— Full board from Fr. 10. ——— AND ITS LOVELY LAKE INTERNATIONAL MUSIC FESTIVAL 
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LA CASITA LAUSANNE — Girls’ Boarding School 


MODERN LANGUAGES PREPARATION FOR FRENCH 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE. AND ENGLISH EXAMINATIONS 


Summer and Winter vacations in the mountains. 


